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LONDON, SATURDAY, JUNE 19. 1858. 


Potes. 


STRAY NOTES ON EDMUND CURLL, HIS LIFE, AND 
PUBLICATIONS. 


No. 10.— Curil, Budgell, and Pope. 


Although the author of The Man of Taste, 
when he says : 

“ Long live old Curll! He ne’er to publish fears 
The speeches, verses, and last wills of Peers,” 
would lead us to infer that Curll confined his 
publications of wills to those made by peers, such 
was by no means the case. For in the curious 
volume issued by him in 1741, entitled An Impar- 
tial History of the Life, Character, Amours, 
Travels, and Transactions of Mr. John Barber, 
City Printer, Common-Councilman, Alderman, and 
Lord Mayor of London, (in which, by the bye, he 

prints Barber’s own will,) he announces that — 
“The Lives and last Wills and Testaments of the fol- 
lowing Thirty-one Persons are all printed for E. Curt 
in Covent Garden : — 
. Archbishop Tillotson. 19. 
. Bishop Atterbury. | 20. 
. Bishop Burnet. 
. Bishop Curli. 
. Earl of Halifax. 
5. Lord Carpenter. | 
7. Lord Chancellor Talbot. | 
. Lord Chaneellor B. Pen- 
gelly. 
. Judge Price. 


Dr. Williams. 

Dr. South, 2 vols., with 

his Posthumous Works. 

1. Dr. Hickes. 

. Dr. Burnet of the Char- 
ter House. 

. Mr. Partridge, the As- 
trologer. 

4. Mr. Mahomet, Servant 

to his late Majesty. 
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. Rev. Mr. George Kelly. 
. Mr. Wright of Newing- 
ton, 
2. William Congreve, Esq. 
. Mr. Addison. 


25. Mr. John Gay. 
26. Mr. _ Wilks, the Come- 


lian 


dian, 
. Elias Ashmole, Esq. 
. Arthur 


Maynwaring, 


. Mr. Prior. 

. Mr. Locke, with his Let- | 29. 

ters and Remains. 

. Matthew Tindall, LL.D. 

7. Mr. Nelson. 

» ae Radcliffe. 

This list is a curious one, and we suspect con- 
tains several articles which are comparatively 
unknown to students of English biography. It 
certainly goes a good way towards justifying 
Arbuthnot’s observation to Swift, that Curll “is 
one of the new terrors of Death.” 

In it will be found one will to which we propose 
to draw attention ; not only from the controversy 
in which its publication involved Curll, but from 
its being a matter alluded to in The Dunciad, and 
therefore deserving especial notice. 

It is the will of Matthew Tindal,—that will 
which, by enriching Budgell at the expense of the 
testator’s nephew, gave rise to the suspicion that 
Budgell himself made it—a suspicion which lends 
all its bitterness to Pope's well-known couplet :— 


Esq. 
Walter Moyle, Esq. 
30. William King, LL.D. 
31. Mrs. Manley, Author of 
the Atalantis.” 


“ Let Budgell charge low Grub Street on my at 
And write whate’er he please —except my Will.” 
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Pope never wrote a line or used a word without 
a meaning, and the present Note will throw much 
light on the foregoing couplet; for we shall see 
in the course of it that it was Budgell who especi- 
ally “ charged low Grub Street” on Pope’s quill. 

As for the controversy between Curll and Bud- 
gell there probably existed some ill-will between 
them before Tindal’s death; for we find the fol- 
lowing Advertisement from “The Pegasus in 
Grub Street,” given by Budgell in The Bee of 
July 7, 1733, No. xx., vol. ii. p. 874. : — 


“ Whereas it is very probable, that one or other of my 
brother scribblers may have finished some Poem or Pam- 
phlet, and is now ransacking his Pericranium for a title- 
page for the same, this is to signify to any such person, 
that if he will take the trouble to come to an apartment 
five stories high, at Timothy Stitchum’s, a collator of old 
Cloaths in Rag-Fair, he may be furnished with a very 
taking one for that purpose, at a moderate price; the 
Author being at present greatly distrest for a little of the 
ready, to make up his last week’s rent; his landlady 
keeping him a prisoner at discretion, by removing the 
ladder (the only means of descent) from his chamber, till 
he shall have tendered her the sum total. 

“ N.B. He has been confined these five days, and has 
not tasted a drop of home-brewed in all that time, to the 
no small damping of his poetical fury. 

“To be had at the same place, wholesale or retail 
(cheaper than of any other Garretteer in town, the Author 
designing to give over business), a large quantity of 
taking title-pages, serious, comical, or political on both 
sides, &c. Some dozens of last Wills and Testaments, 
and Lives of remarkable persons not yet dead (all these 
bespoke by Mr. Epmunp CurtL), many last dying 
speeches and confessions of men as yet unhanged: stores 
of dolefal ditties, horrid murders, and Cases of Impo- 
tency.” 

Dr. Tindal’s death took place August 16, 1738 ; 
and from the announcement of it in The Bee, No. 
xxv. vol. ii. p. 1104, we make the following curi- 
ous extracts :— 


“We shall not in this place either justify or condemn 
the Doctor’s Notions with respect to Reason and Revela- 
tion. Thus far we cannot help saying, that he led a life 
conformable to the sublimest Rules of Morality; and that 
his last Writ is an undeniable instance, and will stand 
as such to future Ages, that he was possessed in the 
highest degree of the most valuable virtues — namely, The 
Love of his Country, the Love of Merit, and the Hatred 
of Oppression.” 

« His discourse to his friends and those about 
him while he lay under these Melancholy Circumstances, 
and saw inevitable Death approaching, have been taken 
down in writing, and pone s preserved. They will in 
due time be communicated to the Publick, together with 
his Life, prefixed to several curious Pieces which he has 
left behind him, and which some days before his death 
he committed with his own hands to the care of a Gen- 
tleman in whose honour he placed the highest confidence, 
and whose knowledge in every branch of learning quali- 
fies him for the discharge of so important a Trust.” 


This gentleman was Eustace Budgell himself ; 


‘who was no doubt the writer of the paragraph 


which we have just quoted, and who by Tindal’s 
will, executed on the 7th of August, nine days 
preceding his death, was bequeathed a legacy of 
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“ two thousand one hundred pounds, that his great 
talents might serve his country.” 

That such a bequest, made to the prejudice 
of Dr. Tindal’s nephew, whom he was known 


to regard and design for his heir, should excite | 


attention and controversy, may well be imagined. 
Accordingly, besides the articles in various con- 
temporary journals, there appeared numerous 
pamphlets on the subject: four of these are now 
before us. 

It is not easy to determine the order in which 
they were given to the world. We will therefore 
copy their Titles, marking them respectively A, 
B.,C., and D., for the sake of more ready refer- 
ence to them hereafter. 

A. “ A True Copy of the Last Will and Testament of 
that Famous Free-Thinker Matthew Tindall, LL.D., 
Author of The Rights of the Church, Christianity as Old as 
the Creation, &c.; with a Calculation of his Nativity in 
the Year 1711, by Mr. Parker; and a particular Account 
of his Death. 

In Providence, alone, he plac’d his stedfast Trust, 
And died, in hoary Age, like Socrates the Just. 


By Appointment. Printed for E. Curll in the Strand. 
MDCCXXXIII.” 

3B. “ Memoirs of the Life and Writings of Matthew 
Tindal, LL.D.; with a History of the Controversies 
wherein he was engaged. (Long Quotation from Bp. 
Burnet.) London. Printed for E. Curll, in Burghley 
Street in the Strand. mpccxxxu.” 

c. “ A Copy of the Will of Dr. Matthew Tindal, with 
an Account of what passed concerning the same between 
Mrs. Lucy Price, Eustace Budgell, Esq., and Mr. Nicolas 
Tindal. London. Printed for T. Cooper, at the Globe in 
Ivy Lane. mpccoxxxm. (Price 4d.)” 

D. “AVindication of Eustace Budgell, Esq., from some 
Aspersions thrown upon him in a late Pamphlet entitled 
* A Copy of the Will of Dr. Matthew Tindal, with an 
Account of what passed concerning the same between 
Mrs. Lucy Price, Eustace Budgell, Esq., and Mr. Nicolas 
Tindal.’ London. Printed for T. Cooper at the Globe in 
Ivy Lane. mpccxxxtt. Price Fourpence.” 


How Curll became possessed of the Copy of the 
Will is shown by a statement in C. (p. 21.), where 
we are told : — 

“ Mrs. Price, as she herself told Mr. Tindal, penned 
with her own hand a Sketch of the Doctor’s Life, with a 
favorable account of his pretended Will, and sent them 
by a third person to Mr. Orator Henly, who made them 
the subject of his Sunday Evening Lecture. By the 
same hand was also sent to Mr. Curll a copy of the will, 
with the remark at the end that the Doctor always fol- 
lowed Alexander’s maxims, who, when asked about his 
Succession, said Detur Dienitisstmo, Let it be given to the 
most worthy. How well the Doctor followed this maxim 
in his pretended Will, the world is left to judge.” 


And we think the reader who peruses the fol- 
lowing Dedication of The Memoirs (B.) to Mrs. 
Lucy Price will agree with us that these Me- 
—_ were probably also communicated by her to 

urll: — 


“ To the Hon. Mrs. Price, Rélict of Mr. Justice Price. 
“ Madam: As the lives of heroes are drawn from the 





atchievements of the sword, so are those of writers from 
the productions of the pen: and as I have received from 
you, and by your means, the materials for compiling 
these Memoirs (especially the Doctor’s own Minutes), it 
would have been the heighth of ingratitude in me to 
have addressed them elsewhere. I am certain that the 
offering I bring will be acceptable, for the real esteem 
you had for Dr. Tindall and his Writings; and as to my 
own part, Madam, all the point I have in view is a grate- 
ful acknowledgment of the many favours I have received 
from you, during the course of above thirty years’ friend- 


| ship: and as Mr. Philips (Address to Mr. Mostyn in 


Cyder, book i.) has said upon a like occasion, 


“?* That when this body frail 
Is moulder’d into dust, and I become 
As I had never been, late times may know 
I once was blest in such a matchless Friend.’ 


And during life, Madam, I will be your most humble 
Servant. E. C. 
“ Sept. 10, 1733.” 


We will now lay before our readers a copy of 
the Will itself, as it is not very long, and then give 
some notices of the circumstances attending its 
execution, and of the squabbles to which it gavé 
rise : — 

“]T Matraew Trxpat do make this my last Will 
and Testament in Manner following ; 

“TI give and bequeath unto my Servant Hannah An- 
thony, if she lives with me at the Time of my Decease, 
the Sum of fifty two Pounds ten Shillings; and also 

“I give and bequeath unto Eustace Budgell, Esq., the 
Sum of two thousand one hundred Pounds, that his 
Great Talents may serve his Country. 

“TI give and bequeath unto the Widow Lucy Price, 
The Translation of Rapin’s History of England, in fifteen 
Volumes, by my Nephew TINDALL. 

“TI give and bequeath unto Eustace Budgell, Esq., my 
Strong Box, my Diamond Ring, and all my Manuscript- 
Books, Papers, and Writings; and I do hereby desire the 
said Eustace Budgell to print the second Part of Curis- 
TIANITY as old as the CREATION ; and also, my other Works 
collected in a Volume, of which I will give him a List if 
I should not live to print them myself; and I do hereby 
make the said Eustace Budgell my Executor, to the End 
that no other Person whatsoever, may have any Power 
over, or any to do* with my said Books, Papers, and 
Writings; and I do make my Nephew Nicholas Tindall 
my Residuary Legatee and my Executor; and I do re- 
voke all former Wills by me made, in witness whereof I 
do hereunto put my Hand and Seal this seventh Day of 
August, in the Year of our Lord one thousand seven hun- 


dred and thirty three. 
“ MAT. TINDALL. 
“ Signed, Sealed, and Published in 
the Presence of 

“ Marcaret LEIGH, 

Samvuet Tuckey.” 

It would seem from The Copy of the Will 
(C.), p. 5, that Mr. Tindal received a letter from 
Mrs. Lucy Price on August 16, informing him, 


-“ as one of the executors,” of his uncle’s death — 


an announcement which caused him some little 
astonishment, as his uncle had told him about 
five weeks before he had left nothing from him 
but his MSS. His surprise, too, at not having 
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been sent for during his uncle’s illness was not 
diminished on learning from the woman of the 
house in which Dr. Tindal died, “ that his uncle 
had writ for him, but that the letter had not 
been sent to the post-house.” Mr. Tindal and 
his friend, the Rev. Philip Morant, then pro- 
ceeded to call upon Budgell, who took the former 
aside, and told him “that his uncle had for some 
time entertained a great value for him (Budgell), 
whether on account of his personal merits or his 
works he could not tell; and as a mark of it had 
committed to his care the publishing of his manu- 
scripts,” adding, “ that out of a generous compas- 
sion for his misfortunes, and in consideration of 
the trouble he might undergo in printing his pa- 

rs, the Doctor, he believed, had moreover left 

im a handsome legacy; which,” he continued, 
“let it beewhat it will, you are not to reckon as 
lost ; for you must know your uncle was of opinion 
there will shortly be a change in the ministry, 
and from something he saw in me, imagined I 
should be, as he was pleased to express it, a great 
man, and therefore has laid me under the strongest 
obligation, when such a change happens, to pro- 
vide for you and your family.” 

Budgell and Tindal then proceeded to Mrs. 
Price’s, where they opened the strong box and 
found the will, which Mr. Tindal instantly sus- 

cted, from its dissimilarity to his uncle’s style; 
its omission of a word; its being entirely in the 
handwriting of Mrs. Price, and witnessed only by 
Budgell’s footman and the woman of the house 
a lodgings had been hired for Dr. Tindal by 

udgell), but more particularly for the extrava- 
gant legacy to Budgell, so contrary to the Doc- 
tor's frequent and express declarations, and to a 
will penned by a friend of the Doctor's not six 
weeks before. 

It would take too long to tell here how Budgell 
comforted Tindal by telling him that he must not 
think he had all this money to pay, for the Doctor 
had lately lent him upon bond and judgment a 
thousand pounds; how Mrs. Price and Budgell 
assured Tindal that the Doctor had left him very 
handsomely, “for he might depend upon it the 
Doctor died worth at least four or five thousand 
pounds;” how Tindal ascertained from Snow 
and Pallock, the bankers, that the Doctor had 
never been for many years possessed of more than 
100/. Bank Stock, and 1800/. South Sea Stock, 
1000. of which was sold out in June, 1732, and 
the remaining 800/. in June, 1733; and how he 
eventually traced the first thousand pounds into 
Budgell’s hands; how Budgell at first denied all. 
knowledge of the thousand pounds, and eventually, 
when it was traced to him, admitted, “to tell the 
truth, he had borrowed the money of the Doctor 
upon bond, but had repaid it and torn the bond.” 
But these hints will show what materials existed 
to excite the attention of the literary world to 
Budgell and his proceedings. 





Curll would at once see in them materials which 
he could turn to profitable account, and well pleased 
he was no doubt when he received, as we have 
already shown, the copy of the Doctor's will from 
Mrs. Price. 

His edition of this will, which we have marked 
(A.), must certainly have been published before 
August 29, asin The Bee (vol. iii. 1181.) it is 
mentioned in a letter of that date, and his copy of 
the Life must have been circulated October 6, as 
in The Bee of that day we have an article of 
twelve closely printed pages, in which we are told 
that 

“The life was scarce out of his (Dr. Tindal’s) body 
when an re pamphlet was published, entitled 
The Life of Dr. Tindall, and there was an advertisement 
put into the newspapers that the Life of the Doctor was 
wrote by himself.”...“A more scandalous imposition upon 
the public, or a grosser abuse to the memory of a great 
man, was never yet offered. The person who wrote and 
published this senseless piece of stuff, was a fellow whose 
character all mankind are acquainted with; who, we are 
credibly informed, has been obliged several times to walk 
about Westminster Hall with a label about his neck, and 
has once already stood in the pillory. Weare sorry to see 
ourselves obliged to stain our pens with the name of such 
a creature, yet since it must out, we will name at once 
the most perfect compendium of impudence and wicked- 
ness by naming CuRLL, the bookseller.” — Bee, iii. 1416. 

After assuring Curll that Mr. Budgell will not 
be drawn into a paper war with him, the article 
proceeds — 

“This fellow, when he published what he was pleased 
to call Dr. Tindal’s Life, acquainted the world that he 
would likewise shortly publish his Political Writings. 
Mr. Budgell was at the same time informed by several 
booksellers, that Curll run up and down the whole town 
making use of his name, and stating that it was by his 
orders, and directions, that he was going to publish Dr. 
Tindal’s Works.” 

The article then denounces what the writer calls 
“an infamous Advertisement signed with his own 
name against Mr. Budgell:” the infamy consist- 
ing, as it appears, in its containing “a pretended 
letter of Mr. Budgell’s to a certain lady; some 
lines from a pretended Letter from Dr. Tindal to 
his nephew and executor; and, lastly, in Curll’s 
claiming an intimacy with Mr. Budgel!l,—the latter 
fact being most strenuously denied.” After charg- 
ing Curll with “ these fifteen years last past con- 
tinually teazing Mr. Budgell with his letters,” to 
which Mr. Budgell never returned one syllable in 
answer, it proceeds — 

“ Mr. Budgell, going lately to visit a lady, in whom 
Dr. Tindal reposed the highest confidence, to his no small 
surprise, he found Curll with her. Curll immediately 
desired his favour, and that they might be better ac- 
quainted. Mr. Budgell told him, he did not think that 
necessary. To show what a man of consequence he was, 
Mr. Curll had the assurance to affirm, that Mr. Pain had 
lately been at his house from the Commissioners of the 
Stamp- Office, to get him to draw up their case, and write 
for them against Mr. Budgell; that Sir Robert Walpole 
sent to him for his assistance, and to desire his judgment 
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and opinion, in whatever related to printing, pamphlets, 
and libels, That for a very extrao ang | job, of which 
he gave an account, Sir Robert Walpole had given him 
with his own hands a bank bill for 502.; that he after- 
wards sent him to his brother Townshend, who gave him 
another bank bill for 502 for the very same job: that Sir 
Robert was the best customer he had; that he owed him 
a bill at that very time; that he could see him whenever 
he pleased, and could persuade him almost to do any 
thing. Mr. Budgell was so shocked and amazed at this 
discourse, which he was sure contained either the most 
infamous falsehoods, the basest treacheries, or a mixture 
of both, immediately left the room without making him 
any answer. He told the lady who followed him, that he 
was very sure, if she knew the character of the fellow in 
the next room, she would never admit him over her 
threshold. He asked her, ‘What she could think of the 
stories she had just now heard him tell?’ He told her, 
for his own part, that though he was no great admirer of 
my Lord Townshend or Sir Robert Walpole, yet that he 
could not think them so very weak, as to put them- 
selves in the power of Curll; but that whether the stories 
were true or false, he thought that the fellow ought to be 
hanged who could tell them in company.”—Jbid. 1418. 


After entering into some details as to what had 

1 between Budgell and Mr. Tindal, and de- 
claring that the writer “meant nothing under this 
article as a. reflection upon any person except 
Curll the bookseller,” the article thus concludes :— 


“We conceive this Fellow’s character ought to be 
known for the good of mankind, Mr. Budgell says, that 
as he thinks there is a debt, which every gentleman owes 
to another, he is ever ready to acquaint either the Lord 
Townshend or Sir Robert Walpole, if either of them de- 
sire it, with the scandalous story which Curll tells of 
them, and for what 4 shameful job he has the impudence 
to m he received a bank note of 50/. from the hands 
of each of them,” 


(To be continued.) 


S. N. M. 


RELIGION UNDRESSED. 


Among the German enthusiasts or fanatics of 
the sixteenth century, there was a sect of Anabap- 
tists, who, in spite of morals, manners, and magis- 
trates, ere in appearing in the streets, on the 
Sabbath, without clothing of any description, They 
had proclaimed religious freedom, and they pro- 
tested against any interference with the enjoyment 
of that liberty, according to their own fashion and 
ideas. When offenders belonging to this sect 
were taken before the civil authorities, they 
deemed that they gave sufficient answer to any 
accusation by the remark, “We are the naked 
truth!” The following excerpt from the Wash- 
ington Evening Star of January 13, 1858, will 
show that this nakedness of truth not only crossed 
the Atlantic, but that it is said to be the still 
light and easy fashion of manifestation adopted 
by a religious society in Boston, M. : — 





“ Spiritual Indecencies.— A few years since, there was 
a sect in Vermont calling themselves ‘ Puritans,’ who 
left the churches because of their alleged want of spiritual | 


life. These people professed entire purity of heart and 
conduct, and complete emancipation from the control of 
human passions; and, to demonstrate and exhibit their 
beatific condition, men and women stripped themselves 
naked in the public assemblies, and gloried in their 
shame. Men of considerable intelligence and good sense 
were swept away by this foul fanaticism, and participated 
in its heathenish orgies. Such consequences as might 
have been anticipated followed this crisis of the fanaticism, 
and, having accomplished the ruin of many families, it 
became a stench in the nostrils of society, and soon re- 
lieved the world of its vile presence. A similar history 
was that of the Cochranites in Massachusetts within the 
present century. Their public exhibitions were even 
more gross than those of the ‘ Puritans,’ and the civil 
power was in some instances obliged to intervene for the 
vindication of public decency. The Mormons have fol- 
lowed in the same track, Polygamy was not an original 
article in their faith. It has crept in gradually, through 
the absolute power granted to their unscrupulous and 
beastly spiritual guides, and it is not unlit to prove, 
in a very brief period, the dispersion and truction of 
the sect. It is said that there are actually companies of 
Spiritualists in Boston who sit in circles, perfectly undis- 
guised with clothing — that isto say, in puris naturalibus, 
men and women indiscriminately ! ” 

J. Doran. 





VERSES BY LELAND, 


In the Life of John Leland the antiquary (Lives 
of Leland, Hearne, and Wood, Oxford, 1772, vol. i. 
p. 5.), is a copy of Latin elegiac verses, addressed 
by Leland toa Mr. Myles, by whom he was brought 
up, describing the places of his education, and 
some of the events of his early life. After having 
stated that Lilly, the master of St. Paul's School, 
was his first instructor, he proceeds thus : — 

“ Tu me Socraticos juvenem post inter alumnos, 

Qua nitet eximie Granta beata, locas. 
Deinde etiam Isiacam petii feliciter urbem, 
Extincto Iceno principe morte meo. 
Postremo Henrici Regis mihi gratia multum 
Profuit octavi, munificeque manus. 
Hinc mihi facta domus studiosa Lutetia ad unguem, 
Doctos qua colui sedulus urbe viros : 
Budeum, Fabrum, Paulum Amiliumque, Ruellam- 
ue, 
Mineais plane nomina digna cedris,” 

The “ Icenus princeps,” whose death is alluded 
to in the fourth verse of this extract, is Thomas 
second Duke of Norfolk, who died May 21, 1524. 
(See Collins’s Peerage, by Sir E. Brydges, vol. i. 
p. 80.) This fixes the date of Leland’s entry at 
Oxford. 

The four distinguished men with whom Leland 
became acquainted at Paris, are, 1. Budé, the 
most learned man of his age, who was born in 
1467 and died in 1540; 2. Jacques le Febvre of 
E’taples in the diocese of Amiens, who was born 
about 1435, or more probably 1455, and who died 
in 1536; he published numerous works on The- 
ol ; 3. Paolo Emilio, who was born at Verona, 
and died at Paris in 1529. He came to France 
in 1499, and he received a pension as orateur and 
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chroniqueur du roi. He was employed by the 
king to compose the history of France, which he 
accomplished by writing ten books De rebus gestis 
Francorum, six of which appeared in his life, and 
four were published after his death. Paolo Emilio, 
though there are now but few persons who have 
read his history, or are even acquainted with his 
name, had at one time considerable celebrity. His 
history was translated into French, Italian, and 
German. Bayle (Dict. art “ Emile”) says that 
he has read the opinions of more than twenty 
authors respecting him ; and he cites some verses 
of a Frenchman comparing him with Livy and 
Sallust : 
“ Quique alter haberis 

Et Titus et Crispus, nostre unus conditor ingens 

Historie £mili.” 

4. Jean Ruel, a French physician, who was 
born in 1479, and died in 1539. He published a 
translation of Dioscorides, and a work de Natura 
Stirpium., 


Minor Hotes. 


Good News for Schoolboys.—We have seen 
advertisements of quack schoolmasters, a race as 
numerous as the quacks in physic, and more mis- 
chievous by half, where, as a bonus to good guar- 
dians, for it can hardly be intended for parents, 
there is an “ N.B. No Vaeations.” This is proba- 
bly defended on the ground that any interruption 
of studies is not only a loss of time, but unfits the 
mind for returning to its labours. Some people 
were of that opinion in the sixteenth century, but 
not so was Roger Ascham, who strengthens his 
own by others’ sentiments : — 

“ T heard a good husband at his book say, that to omit 
study some time of the year, made as much for the in- 





Quanker. — I have just met with a word in use 
among the agricultural poor in this neighbour- 
hood which is new tome. A poor woman being 
asked about her child, who was suffering from the 
waoening eon by way of indicating that the 
complaint was subsiding, answered that she thought 
it (the cough) was getting guanker. 

A.-S., acewancan, to extinguish, to quench ; ac- 
wanc, quenched. 

Rectory, Hereford. 


Aida with a Genitive of Time. — Ara rpidv quepav 
is a phrase commonly used to denote an interval 
of time reckoned onwards, as “ three days hence,” 
or “three days afterwards.” Is there any au- 
thority for the phrase being used to denote an 
interval of time reckoned backwards, as “ three 
days ago,” or “ three days before ?” MEverss. 


Poplars leaning towards the East. —I was stand- 
ing under an avenue of American poplars, and I 
pointed out to my companion (a farmer) that all 
the trees had a considerable leaning in one diret- 
tion, as though they had submitted to the in- 
fluence of a strong wind. In reply, he bade me 
notice the quarter of the compass towards which 
the trees leaned. It was towards the east; and 


| he told me that poplars always leaned towards the 
| east. This sounds like a bit of folk-lore. Is it so, 


or is there any truth in the farmer's saying? It 

holds true with many trees of the same kind that 

I have since noticed, but this may be accidental. 
CuruBert Beps. 


Names of the Rabbit. — In “ N. & Q.” 1* S. vii, 


241. is an article illustrating the names of the 


| rabbit, in the Romance languages, derived from 


crease of learning, as let the land lie fallow forsome time | 


maketh for the better increase of corn. If the land be 
ploughed every year, the corn cometh thin up, — so those 


which never leave poring over their books, have often- | 


times as thin invention as other poor men have.” 


Hear this, ye little boys! and when Christmas 
comes, sing a Christmas Carol to the memory of 
Roger Ascham, who was one of the truest and 
wisest friends you ever had —the pupil of Sir 


| 


John Cheke, the tutor of Queen Elizabeth; of | 
whom Sir Richard Sackville said, “ That he was | 


the scholar of the best master, and the master of 
the best scholar.” E:enty-THree. 
Worcester. 


The Albatross. — The distinguished writer of the 
article, “The Albatross,” in Fraser’s Magazine 
for June, will find the passage he seeks (and has 
sought in vain) in Hawkesworth's Collection of 
Voyages ; not, however, in vol. iii, p. 627., as, 
stated to be, misquoted by Dr, Latham, but in 
vol. ii. p, 67. J. D. Hata, Librarian, 

King’s Inn Library, Dublin. 


| 





the Latin cuniculus. Besides the forms of this 
class, the name cirogrillus was applied to the rab- 
bit in the Latinity of the middle ages, Thus rab- 
bit-skins are called cirogilline pelles in the acts of 
the Council of Paris, 1212 a.v. See Ducange, 
Gloss. in chirogrillus and cirogilline pelles, and 
Beckmann’s History of Inventions, art. Fur-dresses, 
vol. ii. p. 222. ed. 8vo. 

The word was taken from the Greek xo:oyptA- 
Aws, which occurs in the Septuagint version of the 
Old Testament, in Levit. xi. 6., Deut. xiv. 7., 
Psalm civ. 18., Prov. xxx. 26. In all these pas- 
sages the authorised version has coney, though the 
rabbit is certainly not the animal signified. See 
the art. in vol. vii, and compare Schleusner Lez. 
Sept. and Ducange, Lex. Greco-barb, in v. Sui- 
das explains xooyptiAAws to mean the hedgehog ; 
but what resemblance could have been found be- 
tween the rabbit and the hedgehog does not “ppesr- 


Passage in Motley's Dutch Republic.—In Mr. 
Motley's very valuable History of the Rise of the 
Dutch Republic, vol. i. p. 123., occurs a curious 


mistake in the translation of an Italian phrase, by 
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which the Emperor Charles V. is represented as 
taking his supper at a very unusual time, viz. “at 
midnight or one o’clock;” whereas “ad una hora 
di notte,” the original words given in a note, mean 
one hour after sunset, which, according to the 
time of year, might be seven or eight o'clock or 
thereabouts. W. C. Treveryan. 
Wallington. 


Minor Queries. 


Honorary Degrees. — Where will be found any 
list of the distinguished persons upon whom the 
degree of D.C.L. has been conferred from an early 
period? Is taere any separately-published list, or 
are they only to be collected from going through 
the printed general catalogue of the Oxford gra- 
duates, which commences about the Restoration ? 

"S.A. 

Precedence of Degrees. — As the subject of 
University badges has lately been discussed in 
“N. & Q.,” selene some of the gentlemen who 
have written on the topic would kindly inform 
me concerning the precedence of University de- 


3. 

Do the “ Doctors,” “Bachelors,” and “ Masters” 
of the Universities of England, Ireland, and Scot- 
land take precedence of “ Esquires,” i.e. of all 
gentlemen legally entitled to the title? for 999 
out of every 1000 so designated have no right to 
the designation. 

Do the graduates of any particular British Uni- 
versity rank before the graduates of the other 
Universities ? and, if so, in what order ? 

State the order in which the Faculties take 
precedence. 

Are the holders of foreign degrees entitled to 
use the title conferred, and to enjoy a correspond- 
ing rank in this country ? A Grapvartse. 


Arms of Bertrand du Guesclin. — What were 
the arms borne by Bertrand du Guesclin ? 
J. M. Jepuson. 
Hutton Rectory. 


Hexham Church. — The parish and parish 
church of Hexham, in Northumberland, were 
anciently dedicated to St. Mary. About a cen- 
tury ago the church fell into decay, and by an 
arrangement with the lay rector, who was also 
proprietor of the Abbey Church situate in the 
town, that building has since then been used as 
the parish church. Ought the name or dedication 
of the parish to be changed from St. Mary to St. 
Andrew? or is there no incongruity in the wor- 
ship of the parish of St. Mary being conducted in 
a building dedicated to St. Andrew ? 

HaGustavup. 


Friday Dream. — Several articles have appeared | 





on “Friday weather ;” but what is the folk lore 
connected with a “ Friday-dream,” noticed by Sir 
Thomas Overbury in his character of “ A Fair and 
Happy Milkmaid ?” — 


“Her dreams are so chaste, that she dare tell them: 
only a Friday’s dream is all her superstition; that she 
conceals for fear of anger.” 

J. Y. 


Dr. Colin Maclaurin’s MSS.—Can any one in- 
form me where the MSS. of the celebrated mathe- 
matician Dr. Colin Maclaurin are deposited ? 

PHILEBUs. 


Greek Time of keeping Easter.— Can any of 
your readers mention the law by which the mo- 
dern orthodox Greek Church celebrate Easter ? 
In 1857 the Latin Easter fell on April 12, the 
Greek Easter on the 19th, and the Samaritan and 
Jewish Passover on the Sth, in the Holy Land. 
The Greek time does not seem to correspond to 
the Nicene directions, nor to the alteration in the 
Style, from Old to New. O. 8. 


Clerical Peers. —The following peers are at 
present clergymen : — 

Barons.— Bayning; Riversdale, Bishop of Kil- 
laloe; Auckland, Bishop of Bath and Wells ; Fitz- 
gerald and Vesci, Dean of Kilmore; Plunket, 
Bishop of Tuam ; De Treyne. 

Viscounts. — Mountmg@gres, Dean of Achonry; 
Sidmouth. 

Earls.—Abergavenny ; Buckinghamshire ; Guil- 
ford. 

Query, Has there ever yet been an instance of 
a clerical duke or marquess ? 

There are two marquisates, the heirs presump- 
tive to which are clergymen, the Rev. Lord John 
Beresford being heir presumptive to his brother 
the Marquess of Waterford; and the Very Rev. 
Lord Edward Chichester, Dean of Raphoe, to his 
brother the Marquess of Donegal. Fu 


Checkmate. — This word, in the following pas- 
sage from Albion's England, p. 140., seems to 
stand for “ familiar :” — 

“ The base attempts of Ball, of Straw, of Lyster, tag and 


rag, 
Of Villains, Of-skoms, Clowns, and Knaves, that check- 
mate durst to brag 
With Richard’s self, and to their deaths his chiefest 
princes drag 
Till Walworth,” &c. 
J. W. 


Morrison's “ General Accountant.” —In the 5th 
edition of Morrison’s Book- - Keeping, Edinburgh, 
1834, a work under the above title is announced 
as being preparing for publication in 1 vol. royal 
8vo., to contain upwards of 400 pages, “embracing 
a complete course of mercantile computation and 
accountantship, according to modern practice, ar- 


in “N. & Q.” on “ Friday an unlucky day,” and | | ranged on an improved ‘plan, different from any 
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hitherto published,” by C. Morrison, Accountant, 
Glasgow. Was it ever published? James Prete. 


Minor Queries with Answers. 

The Bath-Easton Vase. —Can any reader of 
“N. & Q.” supply any authentic information re- 
lative to Sir John and Lady Miller, the founders 
of the Poetical Society at Bath-Easton, near Bath ; 
and particularly respecting the disposal of the vase 
after Lady M.’s death, and its present location ? 

F. K. 





[The antique vase above alluded to was dug up at 
Frescati, in the year 1759; and was purchased by Sir | 
John and Lady Miller, whilst on their travels in Italy, | 
1770-71. Specimens of Etruscan art were then much | 
more rare than now, and this example was so highly 
prized by its fortunate possessors that, on their return | 
home, they converted their beautiful villa near Bath into 
a temple of Apollo. Lady (then Mrs.) Miller was made 
the high-priestess, and the vase the shrine of the deity. 
‘“*The mob of gentlemen who wrote with ease,” and the 
fashionable visitors to the city of the West, were invited, 
during the Bath season, to a‘ fortnightly dies festus at | 
Bath-Easton. These made offerings of some 4 

| 
' 


compositions in verse, principally tributes of adulatory 
compliment to their host and hostess. “These verses,” 
says Miss Seward, in the preface to her Poem to the Me- 
mory of Lady Miller, “these verses were deposited in an 
antique Etruscan vase, and were drawn out by gentlemen 
appointed to read them aloud, and to judge of their rival 
merits. These gentlemen, ignorant of the authors, se- 
lected three poems from the collection, which they had 
thought most worthy of the three Myrtle Wreaths, de- 
creed as the rewards and honours of the day. .... Once | 
a year the most ingenious of these productions were pub- 
lished. Four volumes have already appeared, and the | 
profits applied to the benefit of a charity at Bath.” These 
Attic pastimes continued about six years, and ceased with 
the death of Lady Miller, which event happened in her 
forty-first year, June 24, 1781. She was buried in the 
Abbey Church of Bath, where her husband erected a 
beautiful marble monument to her memory, with a poet- | 
ical inscription by her friend, Anna Seward. Lady Miller 
was the author of Letters from Italy, in 3 vols. 8vo. 1776. | 
Sir John Riggs Miller, Bart., died in Bloomsbury Square, 
on May 28, 1798; a biographical notice of him is printed 
in the Gentleman’s Magazine for July, 1798, p. 626. Since 
writing the foregoing we have received the Bath Chroni- 
cle of June 3, 1858, containing some extracts from an 
interesting paper on Bath-Easton, read by the Rev. F. | 
Kilvert at the conversazione of the Bath Literary and | 
Philosophical Association. The present location of the 
vase, however, still remains a query. ] 

Pillars of Solomon's Temple. — Of what mate- 
rial were the pillars and sea of Solomon's Temple 
tomposed ? Bronze was found at Nineveh, and 
Layard thinks it was formed of copper and tin 
that came from England; and Mr. Morean’s 
article in 2¢ S, v. 479. shows that he thinks the 
Jews were acquainted with bronze. 

In Ezekiel xxii. 18. we read, “ Son of man, the 
house of Israel is as dross: all they are brass and 
tin and iron and lead in the midst of the fur- 
nace ;” and verse 20., “ As they gather silver and 
brass and iron and lead and tin into the midst of 








the furnace, to blow the fire upon it, to melt it,” 
&c. This plainly shows that the Jews were in 
the habit of fusing metals together, and as bronze 
is compounded of copper and tin, it seems to sup- 
= the opinion that they were acquainted with 
ronze. Brass is an incorrect translation of the 
Hebrew word, which means native copper*, brass 
being a compound metal, consisting of copper com- 
bined with about one-third of its weight of zinc. 
What would silver, brass, lead, iron, and tin 
fused together produce ? Q. 


[Both the “pillars” and “sea” of Solomon’s Temple 
were composed of brass. James Home, in his Scripture 
History of the Jews (8vo. Lond. 1727), says, “In the porch 
stood the two famous pillars which Solomon erected; 
that on the right hand was called Jachin, and that on 
the left Boaz, which names import that God alone was 
the support of the Temple. . . . . . Solomon’s design in 
setting them up is generally supposed to have been in 
order to represent the pillar of cloud and the pillar of 
fire.” (Vol. ii. pp. 146-7.) And at p. 153. in the same vol. 
he says, “ The brazen sea stood in the priest’s court. . . . . 
It stood upon twelve brazen figures or images represent- 
ing oxen as the supporters of it.” See also Kitto’s Daily 
Bible Illustrations, Forty-first Week, Third Day: “The 
Temple.”’] 


Physicians’ Fees, §c. — What is the authority 
for the physician's fee? What the origin of the 
practice of giving “ advice gratis ?” X. P. 

There is perhaps no precise law or right for the phy- 
sician’s fee; but custom, from the beginning of the last 
century, has fixed it at a guinea within the boundaries of 
a city or town, but extra terminos, as two or three miles, 
for another guinea. Advice gratis may be given from 
different motives: in young beginners, to make them~- 
selves known; but it seems it is only advice gratis, the 
medicine must be paid for. } 


Monastery of Cupar. — What is the date of the 
foundation, and name of the founder or founders, 
of the monastery of Cupar ? De Curpro. 


[Cupar abbey of Cistertian monks was founded in 1164 
by Malcolm IV., grandson and successor of David I. 
Fordun (Scotichronicon, lib. viii. cap. . says, “ Anno 
MCLXIV. de consilio Waltheri, Abbatis de Melros, rex 
Malcolmus, fundavit nobile monasterium de Cupro-in- 
Angus;” and (lib, ix. cap. 48.) “hoc anno (1233) dedi- 
cate sunt ecclesia de Newbotil, Abirbrothoc, et Cupro.” 
Wynton, in De Orygynale Cronykil of Scotland, book vii. 
cap. vii. tells us, — 

“ A thowsand a hundyre and sexty yhere 
And fowre : " “2 ss 
Malcolme, Kyng of Scotland, 

And pesybly in it regnand, 

De elevynd yhere of his crowne, 

Mad the fundatyowne 

Of the abbay of Culpyre-in-Angws, 
And dowyt it wyth his almws, 

In honoure of the may kles may 
Relygyws munkis there dwellis ay, 

All lyk to Cystwys in habyt, 

We oys to call thame mwnkys qwhyt.” 


The revenues of the abbey appear to have been great. 
Statistical Account of Scotland, x. 1143.) 


* Deut. viii. 9. 
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Replies. 
LORD-LYON KING-AT-ARMS, SCOTLAND. 
(1* §. vii. 208.) 

Upwards of five years ago I sent a Query on 
the above subject, but it has not hitherto elicited a 
reply ; as it is now in my power, from various 
sources of information collected since then by 
myself, I give a brief catalogue, though not so 
complete as could be desired, of the successive 
Lord-Lyons of Scotland from the early part of the 
sixteenth century to the present time. 

The office of Lord-Lyon does not appear under 
that name earlier than the reign of the first of the 
Stewart Kings of Scotland (Robert IT.), towards 
the end of the fourteenth century ; but the duties 
were probably of as high antiquity as the bearing 
of coats armorial in that kingdom. It was an office 
always esteemed of the greatest importance and 
sanctity, the Lyon King being the chief judge of 
chivalry within the realm, iol official ambassador 
from his sovereign to foreign countries. 

15—. Sir William Comyn, Lord-Lyon King-at- 
Arms, in the reign of King James IV., is the 
earliest possessor of the office whom I have been 
as yet able to discover ; but the dates of either 
his appointment or death are uncertain, as also 
whether the next in my list was his immediate 
successor. 

1530. Sir David Lyndsay, of the Mount in 
Fifeshire, appointed by King James V., and held 
the office for a quarter of a century, dying shortl 
before April 18, 1555, aged 65. Sir David is well- 
known for his poems, and the best account of his 
Life and Works is by G. Chalmers ; his Collections 
of Scotish Blazons— the earliest and purest re- 
cord of Caledonian heraldry—are preserved in 
the Advocates’ Library, Edinburgh. 


1555. Sir Robert Foreman succeeded, and con- | 


tinued in office till 1567. 

1668. Sir William Steuart, constituted Lyon- 
King, February 20, and inaugurated 22nd of that 
month, by the Regent Murray, previously Ross 
Herald. He was deprived of his office within six 
months afterwards, and, after a year’s imprison- 
ment, was burnt at St. Andrew's in August, 1569, 
on a charge of necromancy; his real offence, how- 
ever, being opposition to the Regent's faction, and 
loyalty to his sovereign, Queen Mary. 

1568. Sir David Lyndsay, the younger, of Ra- 
thillet, brother of the former Sir Davi (it is sup- 
— by a different mother—an instance of two 

rothers with the same Christian name), ap- 
pointed August 22, and inaugurated September 
13 following. He had been previously and suc- 
cessively Dingwall Pursuivant, and in 1561 Rothe- 
say Herald, and died in 1591. 

1591. Sir David Lyndsay of the Mount, son of 
Alexander of the Mount, whom he succeeded 
there in 1576, and his uncle, Sir David, as Lyon- 


| King in 1591, being appointed on Christmas-day, 
| and inaugurated May 2, 1592; James VI. crown- 
ing him with the ancient crown of Scotland, used 
by the Scotish sovereigns before they used the 
close crown. An interesting volume, entitled 
Collectanea Domini David Lynd de Month, Mi- 
litis, Leonis Armorum Regis, dated October 11, 
1586, is preserved in that great national reposi- 
tory, the Advocates’ Library. Sir David resigned 
the office of Lyon-King in favour of his son-in- 
law in 1621, and died in 1623 without male issue. 
1621. Sir Jerome Lyndsay of Denino and An- 
natland, son of David, Lord Bishop of Ross, 
1600—13, and husband of Agnes, eldest daughter 
and co-heir of Sir David Lyndsay of the Mount, 
in whose right he succeeded to the Mount (which 
his descendants still possessed in 1710, if not later, 
though in a “decayed state”), became Lyon-King 
on his father-in-law’s resignation, and was so 
created June 27, 1621. Sir Jerome also resigned 
the office in the year 1630, and died in 1642. 
1630. Sir James Balfour, of Denmylne and 
Kinnaird in Fifeshire, created Lyon-King through 
the recommendation of George, Viscount Duplin, 
then Chancellor of Scotland, and afterwards first 
Earl of Kinnoul, who crowned him as Royal Com- 
missioner, June 15, 1630; he had been knighted 
May 7 previous, and was made a Baronet of Scot- 
land by King Charles I., December 22, 1633. 
He succeeded his father Sir Michael in the lands 
of Denmylne, February 4, 1652, and discharged 
the duties of his office for ntany years with great 
reputation, until he was at length deprived of the 
dignity, on the usurpation of Cromwell, cir. 1654 ; 
for, although a staunch Presbyterian, he was a 
firm loyalist—rather an unusual circumstance in 
those days. He died in February, 1657, aged 57 ; 
and his numerous MSS. and treatises on Scotish 
genealogy, history, antiquities, &c., are preserved 
in the Advocates’ Library, Edinburgh; though, 
| unfortunately, many were destroyed or dispersed 
by the English on their capture of Perth, where 
he had caused his collections to be conveyed for 
safety during the commotions of that period. Sir 


James's Historical Works were printed in four- 


vols. 8vo. at Edinburgh in the year 1824. 

1654. Sir Alexander Durham appears as Lyon- 
King in the year 1659, and probably succeeded, 
under the commonwealth, on the deprivation of 
Sir James Balfour, cir. 1654. He wasa son of 
Durham of Pitkerrow, and purchased the lands of. 
Largo in Fife from the family of Wood, the de- 
scendants of the celebrated admiral of King James 
II. 

1663. Sir Charles Erskine of Cambo, a younger 
son of Alexander Viscount Fenton, and brother 
of Thomas and Alexander, second and third Earls 
of Kellie, installed Lord-Lyon King-at-Arms in 
1663 by order of King Charles II., who also 
created him a Baronet of Nova Scotia, August 20, 
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1666. Sir Charles purchased the Barony of 
Cambo in Fifeshire in the year 1669, and dying in 
1677, was succeeded by his only son, 

1677. Sir Alexander Erskine, second Baronet of 
Cambo, who was appointed Lyon-King April 1, 
1677 (some authorities give the year 1671, and 
there is some obscurity here, unless his father had 
resigned the office in his favour), and it is certain 
that Sir Alexander's inauguration took place at 
Holyrood House, on July 27, 1681, when James 
Duke of York officiated as Lord High Commis- 
sioner for his brother King Charles II.; and yet 
it appears that by commission, dated January 29, 
1702, he received the office “for himself and his 
heirs.” This hereditary grant did not, however, 
take effect, probably owing to the Lyon's partici- 
pation in the rising of 1715, when he joined his 
relative the Earl of Mar, but, having surrendered, 
only suffered temporary imprisonment. The date 
of his resignation or deprivation of office does not 
appear, though it probably occurred long before 
his decease in 1735. 

1726. Cocherne, Esq. appointed May 5, 
1726, is the next Lord-Lyon as given by Noble, in 
his meagre notice of what he calls the “ heads of 
the Scotch College of Heralds.” (History of the 
College of Arms, edit. 1805, 4to. p. 407.) Mr. 
Cocherne’s name was most probably Cochrane, as 
the former is not a Scotish surname. 

172-. Alexander Drummond, Esq. “He died 
June 14, 1729” (Noble's Hist.). No particulars 
beyond his name and date of death are stated; 
but his tenure of office must have been brief. 

1729. Alexander Brodie, Esq. of Brodie in 
Nairnshire, appointed Lord-Lyon, July 6, 1727. 
(Nicolas’ Orders of Knighthood, in which the list 
is very incomplete regarding the order of The 
Thistle, or St. Andrew of Scotland.) May not 
these three last-mentioned have been only Lyons- 
Depute until the death of Sir Alexander Erskine 
in 1735? Mr. Brodie held the office till his death, 
March 9, 1754, aged 56. 

1754. John Hooke Campbell, Esq. junior, second 
son of John Campbell, Esq. of Cawdor Castle in 
Nairnshire (ancestor of the present Earl of Caw- 
dor), appointed Lord-Lyon April 3, 1754, jointly 
with his younger brother, Alexander, a lieutenant- 
colonel in the army, the office being executed by 
the former. Mr. Campbell chiefly resided at 
Bath, where he died, September 8, 1795, from a 
fall over the St. Vincent Rocks, on the Avon, near 
the Hot Wells. His tenure of office extended 
over the long period of forty-one years, with what 
benefit to heraldic science is unrecorded ; and his 
brother, Lieutenant-Colonel Alexander Campbell, 
who, as above stated, had a reversionary grant of 
the Lyonship, having predeceased him in Novem- 
ber, 1785, the King bestowed the office on the 
Earl of Kinnoul. 

1796. Robert Auriol Hay- Drummond, ninth Earl 











of Kinnoul, Viscount Dupplin, and Baron Hay of 
Kinfauns in the Peerage of Scotland, appointed 
Lord-Lyon, May 26, 1796 (Nicolas ; Noble gives 
September 30 as the date, but no reliance can be 
placed upon his accuracy), “to hold to him and 
his son”— Viscount Dupplin —“ the longest liver 
of them.” The Earl of Kinnoul died April 12, 
1804, aged 53, and was succeeded in terms of the 
above patent by his only son, 

1804. Thomas Robert Hay-Drummond, tenth 
Earl of Kinnoul, &c. in the Peerage of Scotland, 
and Baron Hay of Pedwardine in that of Great 
Britain ; born April 5, 1785, sueceeded his father 
in 1804, and is the present Lord-Lyon King- 
at-Arms. 

A well-known Scotish antiquary of the day has 
the following severe remarks on the present noble 
Lord-Lyon : — 

“Apropos to this most distinguished successor to Sir 
David Lyndsay; Noble, in his jejune and unsatisfact 
History of the College of Arms, congratulates the ‘ Heralds’ 
College’ (as he erroneously terms the Lyon Office) on the 
promotion of a peer of the realm to the office of Lord- 
Lyon, as ‘throwing a lustre upon this institution.’ It 
has done nothing of the kind, but quite the reverse; ig- 
norance of aught but the exaction fees, displayed in a 
hundred capricious vagaries, is the ruling characteristic 
of this establishment; not one member of which, from the 
Lyon to his meanest cub, has ever produced a work or 
exhibited any skill in the sciences of Heraldry, Genealogy, 
or the cognate accomplishments.” (Fragmenta Scoto- 
Monastica, Edinburgh, 1842.) 


For upwards of a century past it has been cus- 
tomary for the Lord-Lyons to execute the duties 
of their office by means of a deputy. The follow- 
ing individuals have been Lyons-Depute since 
1754 :— 

1754. Thomas Brodie, appointed August 30, 
1754. 

1770. Robert Boswell, appointed November 1, 
1770, and was also Lord-Lyon ad interim. 

1796. James Horne, appointed — 5, 1796. 

1819. David Clyne, appointed Lyon-Depute 
ad interim, January 21. 

1819. George Tait, appointed ad interim, April 
24. 

1823. George Clerk Craigie, appointed April 1. 

1827. James Tytler of Woodhouselee, county of 
Edinburgh, appointed June 2, 1827, and is the 
present Zyon-Depute. He was born in 1780, and 
is a Writer to the Signet, since 1803; his grand- 
father, father, and brother (Patrick, the historiatt 
of Scotland) were all distinguished for their lite« 
rary abilities. 

The Court of the Lord-Lyon is at present com- 
posed of the following officials, exclusive of the 
Lord-Lyon and Lyon-Depute :— Heralds, six in 
numbet—1. Rothesay; 2. Marchmont; 3. Al+ 
bany; 4. Ross; 5. Snowdon; and 6. Islay. Pur- 
suivants, also six—1. Kintyre; 2. Dingwall ; 3. 
Unicorn; 4. Bute; 6. Carrick; and 6. Ormond. 
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There are also six trumpeters, a Lyon-Clerk, and 
Keeper of the Records; a Lyon-Clerk Depute, and 
Deputy Keeper of the Records; a Procurator- 
fiscal, a Macer, and a Herald Painter ; altogether 
amounting in number to twenty-three, of whom 
none appear “ known to fame,” or of any literary 
celebrity whatever. The Lyon-Office is open 
daily for two hours only (“ from 12 to 2 P.m., every 
lawful day, except Saturdays and public holi- 
days”), and is situated in the General Register 
House, Edinburgh; and the solicitors practising 
there (what can they have to do?) are the same 
as those in the Court of Session. 

From the above it will be seen that Heraldry is 
not in a very flourishing institution in our northern 
kingdom at present. I am not certain whether 
the office of Lord-Lyon js now hereditary in the 
Kinnoul family, and if so, whether Lord Dupplin 
is likely to shed “lustre upon this institution ;” 
but as the present Lyon-King has been secluded 
from the world for several years past, I shall not 
allude further to the subject, but conclude this 
lengthy Note. , A. 8. A. 





PHEENICIAN COIN. 
(2 §. v. 392.) 


The opinion of antiquity generally concurs in 
rendering kesita by lamb, and occasionally by 
sheep, although the term hesita only occurs thrice 
in the Old Testament (Gen. xxxiii. 19., Josh. 
xxiv. 32., Job xlii, 11.), the proper term for a 
lamb elsewhere repeatedly used being keves, 
sometimes kesev, and occasionally se, although 
the last properly means a sheep; rachel is also 
used for a sheep. Aben Ezra renders kesita, 
MOP MWIS, Aevse hitane, a ewe lambkin. Some 
modern commentators, however, have thought the 
hesita to be a coin; others that it was a weight 
only. From Acts vii. 16. it is clear that it was 
silver.* Eichhorn says, “ still the Pheenicians had 
probably already in Jacob's time rude coins,” re- 
ferring to Gen. xxxiii. 19. as his authority. Rabbi 
Akiva says, ‘100 kesita are equal to 5 shekels, 
the shekel being 20 gerah,” and the gerah is 
equal to one barleycorn (Jahn, § 116.), and 18 
gerah are equal to one drachm (Eisenschmid, 
p- 23.). Cardinal Wiseman is therefore probably 
right in his conjecture, founded on the Pheenician 
coin; whilst Col. Leake and Mr. Rawlinson are 
probably wrong in theirs, if they dispute this 
point, but non constat. 

There is, however, an error in the note of Car- 
dinal Wiseman (Science and Religion, ii. 117.) on 
a point “which more strictly forms his own par- 
ticular pursuit” (ii. 167.), where he speaks of 





* St. Paul, it must be remembered, was probably pre- 
sent when Stephen used these words, and it is not im- 
probable that he recorded or revised them. (Hug, § 73.) 


“the strange translation of the two Targums of 
Onkelos and Jerusalem, which both render 7ND 
NoO'wp” (meah kesita) “a hundred kesitas by AND 


oan” (meah margalian) “a hundred pearls.” 
Now, although I have not had an opportunity of 
examining that “ wretched botch” (elendes flick- 
werk), as Eichhorn characterises it (i. 425. 
§ 235.), the Jerusalem Targum, I find, how- 
ever, that neither Onkelos nor Jonathan in their 
Targums have any such “ pearls ;” their words 
being |DIN AND, meah churphan, “a hundred 


lambs.”* Indeed the word wan, margalian, is 


not Hebrew or Chaldee, but means a shell in 
$-8 


- Uy 
Arabic, ar yes pearls being wie (Koran, lv. 








22.), the Hebrew for pearls is 0°2"2B, peninim, 


° ° y 
and the Syriac Whar gio, margonyotho. 


T. J. Bucxron. 
Lichfield. 


ANDREWS (A.) AND sMiTa’s (S.) LATIN DIC- 
TIONARIES. 


(2™ S. v. 461.) 


Your correspondent F. J. L. has ventured to 
express opinions on subjects of which he appears 
to have but slender knowledge, and to criticise 
works which he has evidently studied very im- 
perfectly ; and I think that it is only fair that 
some notice should be taken of his strictures, lest 
the public, with its usual proneness to take for 
granted the truth of whatever is boldly asserted, 
should be misled as to the merits of the works in 
question. 

F. J. L. begins by admitting that “both of these 
are first-rate Lexicons,” and proceeds to say that 
S. is, “on the whole, preferable for English 





readers to A.” Does he mean, by the limitation 


| “for English readers,” to imply that A. is prefer- 


able to S. for American readers? If so, on what 
ground? Is it because, to use his own words, in 


| A. “the English is disfigured by numerous Ame- 


ricanisms ?” 

F. J. L. next brings a charge against Dr. S. of 
“ungenerously attempting to destroy the cha- 
racter of a work on which it is plain, if he had 
not acknowledged it, he has mainly depended ;” 
and it appears that this ungenerous attempt is 
made by “ substantiating” the very charges which 





* So translated in Walton’s Polyglott: this word is not 
in Buxtorff or Simon and Eichhorn, and is not the proper 
Chaldee term for either sheep or lamb. It appears to be 
an Arabic word from charafa, commercium exercuit 
(Freitag, 107.), and perhaps is equivalent to “current 





with the merchant ” (Gen. xxiii. 16.), 
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F. J. L. endorses! Now it is not my intention 
to enter into any disquisition as to what constitutes 
generosity or the reverse in such cases; but I 
think that no one who reads Dr. 8.’s preface can 
fail to see that his sole object in writing those 
parts of it to which exception is taken by F'. J. L., 
was to explain why he considered it expedient 
to compile a new Latin Dictionary — what were 
the grounds on which he thought himself entitled 
to public support in that undertaking. The 
charge of want of generosity might fairly be re- 
torted on F, J. L., who, by his sneering hypo- 
thesis in reference to Dr. S.’s full and candid 
avowal of his obligations to his Transatlantic pre- 
decessor, would lead the reader to infer, in direct 
opposition to the fact, that the acknowledgment 
was made grudgingly and incompletely. 

F. J. L. considers that S. is “ unfortunate” in 
differing from A. “in omitting all proper names.” 
This, of course, is a matter of opinion, and much 
may no doubt be said on both sides; but your 
correspondent has not correctly stated Dr. S.’s 
reason for the omission, which, in his own words, 
is, that “ the short account of proper names that 
can be given in a dictionary of this kind is of no 
value to scholars, while they occupy valuable 
a and inconveniently increase the size of the 
book.” 

The next paragraph of F. J. L.’s communication, 
beginning with “ Again,” is a remarkable collec- 
tion of misstatements and mistakes. It hits a 
blot, however, in the first instance: it is true that 
composito is not, as it ought certainly to be, in its 
alphabetical place, though cogitato and other ad- 
verbs.are; but if F. J. L. has noted other exam- 
ples of “‘the same inconsistency ” it is 4 pity that 
he has not given them. As for sapitiin, presume 
that it is not inserted because all modern editions 
read .cogitata in the only passage (Cic. Off. i. 8. 
fin.) in which it was ever supposed to occur. 
Forcellini inserts cogitato, but expressly states 
that that reading is now abandoned. Male fidus, 
male sanus are never in any decent modern edi- 
tion “ printed as single. words,” though male- 
dictum and malevolens are; and it may be worth 
while to point out to F. J. L. the cause of this 
difference : it is, that in the two former cases the 
combinations are very rare, and the adverb has 
an altogether peculiar meaning; whereas such 
vords as maledictum are of frequent occurrence, 
aid each part of the compound retains its proper 
signification. As to F. J. L.'s statement, that 
“ melefidus, malesanus, are not to be found [in S.] 
under fidus, sanus,” it can only be accounted for 
by that eagerness to display one’s own acuteness 
and securacy by detecting other people's supposed 
blunders, which seems to blind many critics to 
what is perfectly plain to more disinterested 
readers, ir F. J. L. will take the trouble to refer 
to the Dictionary, he will find under fidus the 


passage of Virgil containing the expression male 
Jida ; “and under sanus no less than three exam- 
ples of male sanus! “ Crucifigo, crucifizio, cruci- 
Jicus, are not, crucifizor is inserted.” I presume 
that F. J. L. thinks they ought to be, on the same 
principle as malesanus. Now, though it is true 
that in old editions the dative cruci is attached to 
Jigo, &c., yet modern editors invariably adopt 
the obviously correct mode of printing them se- 
parately. Why, indeed, should this particular 
dative be treated as a prefix, while thousands of 
others, quite as intimately connected with the 
| governing words, retain théir individuality? Is 
it because we have converted the Latin into Eng- 
lish words by slight changes in their endings ? 
But no one can regard that as having anything to 
do with the proper mode of writing the Latin 
words. As to crucifixio, perhaps your correspon- 
dent will have the kindness to say where he found 
it. To me it appears that F. J. L. has imagined it, 
for I cannot find it in any Latin Dictionary, nor 
in the collections of barbarous words given in 
Morell’s Ainsworth and in Forcellini; and jixio 
occurs only in the glossaries. As to the insertion 
of crucifizor, which seems to your correspondent 
so inconsistent, the reason for it is plain: as no 
word fizor exists, it was necessary to insert cruci- 
Jfixor as one word, or omit it altogether. “ Parti- 
ciples also used adjectively or not are sometimes 
omitted, but generally not.” This is a strangely- 
expressed sentence, and I am not sure that I 
rightly understand it; but it appears to me that 
the rule followed in S. as to participles is, that 
they are invariably (allowing for unavoidable 
oversight) given in their alphabetical places: Ist, 
when they may be employed‘as adjectives ; 2nd, 
when there is any such change of form as is likely 
to obscure their connexion with the verbs. In 
other cases they are omitted. “In all this, S. is 
an accurate transcript of A.” But as to the ar- 
rangement of the participles, S. differs widely 
from A. The latter inserts them, it is true, in 
their alphabetical places, but always refers to the 
verbs for any explanation of them, and even some- 
| times puts derived substantives under the same 
| head; whereas S. pursues the better plan of sepa- 
rating the adjectival uses of the participles alto- 
| gether from the verbs. In all such cases A. 
| denotes the adjectival signification by what to 
me is the unmeaning abbreviation Pa., while S. 
properly says Adj. So far is;the latter from being 
a mere “transcript” of A. F. J. L. winds u 

this paragraph with the remark, “The adver 

prestanter is not found in S. at all.” Nor is it 
found in the classical writers at all—at least the 
lexicographers have not yet discovered it. The 
word prestantissime occurs in Pliny, and that is 
duly inserted and explained in S. F. J. L. might, 
I believe, have found a good many more omissions 
of this kind; and it is a pity that Dr. S. did not 
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pursue the same plan more uniformly; I mean, | 
that adverbs in the positive degree are still Ziven | 
in his work which exist in the comparative or | 
superlative only. This is a remnant of the absurd 
practice, which was once so prevalent, of invent- 
ing words, known not to exist, according to cer- 
tain supposed laws of analogy ; a practice which, 
whatever may be said in its defence for gramma- 
tical purposes, is certainly quite indefensible in 
Dictionaries. 

Your correspondent next attacks “ the smaller 
Lexicon,” on the ground that in it “ there are oc- 
casional deficiencies of meaning,” and that “ some 
words used by authors little read are given, not 
others.” Now, if F. J. L. had condescended to 
read the preface to the smaller Dictionary, he 
wotld have found this latter objection satisfac- 
torily disposed of as follows : — 

“But while this Dictionary is mainly intended to 
explain the writings of the authors comprised in the 
Jirat list only, yet it contains many words and meanings 
of words which do not occur in such authors, but a know- 
ledge of which is necessary to the full understanding of 
other words and meanings of words which are met with 
in their works.” 

Let us see the application of this to F. J. L.’s 
instance. “ Emundo, used by Seneca, is omitted, 
though the meaning of bestiarius ludus, occurrin 
in the same chapter (Ep. 70. 17.), is given.” | 
First, let me correct this corrector as to fis re- 
ference. Bestiarius ludus occurs, not in the 17th, 
but in the 19th chapter. To proceed: emundo is 
omitted, because the only authors who appear to 
use it are Seneca and Columella, and the Dic- | 
tionary does not profess to contain words employed 
by those writers exclusively ; but bestiarius, as a 
substantive, occurs in Cicero, and therefore could 
not be omitted; it is originally and properly, 
however, an adjective; and the words are quoted 
from Seneca to show this fact. “ Deficiencies of 
meaning” | no doubt be found in both Dic- 
tionaries ; and on such points it would be in vain 
to attempt to please every one; some persons 
think that it is impossible to explain too much, 
others hold that it is injurious to young scholars 
to give them assistance at every turn. Here I 
may remark that it would have been only fair in 
F. J. L., when complaining of the defects of Dr. 
S.’s smaller Dictionary, to inform your readers | 
that, as some compensation, it contains an appen- 
dix of forty closely-printed pages of proper names 
with their derivatives, the omission of which from 
the larger work he regards as so “ unfortunate.” 

The paragraph, “ Fourthly,” touches upon the 
much-debated question as to the kind of acknow- 
ledgment which is due from authors of such works 
of compilation as Dictionaries to their predeces- 
sors. ‘T'his question has long ago been settled in 
the minds of all impartial and sensible men, 
though it is every now and then revived by per- 
sons of greater vanity than judgment, who are | 
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annoyed to find that their overweening estimate 
of themselves and their labours is not accepted 
by others, who therefore decline to minister to 


| their love of praise and notoriety. It seems to 


me that your correspondent has most unfairly 
represented Dr. 8. as claiming “as his own” all 
those derivations which he inserts “ without any 
special acknowledgment.” His words on this point 
are these (Pref. p. x.) :— 

“In etymology little assistance has been derived from 
my predecessors [that this means preceding lexricographers 
is plain from what follows]. In working out this depart- 
ment, I have consulted every book upon the subject that 
seemed likely to prove useful; and to scholars both in 
this country and abroad I am undef considerable obli- 
gations, which have been acknowledged in their proper 
places: if I have omitted to notice the source from which 
I have derived any particular etymology, it has been 
through inadvertence, and not from any desire to claim 


| the merit of what belongs to another.” 


So far from advancing any claim of this kind, 


| Dr. S. actually leaves the reader to infer, if he 


pleases, that there is no original etymological 
matter at all in his work, and that his only merit 
is that of selecting suitable materials for his pur- 
pose. To suppose that it is necessary, even if it 
were possible, to assign every adopted derivation 
to the writer who first published it, is perfectly 
absurd ; and it would not be difficult, if it were 
worth while, to prove that the very persons who 
make so loud an outcry about their own rights of 
discovery, constantly, and indeed unavoidably, 
neglect those of others. In fact these exigencies 
of reference and acknowledgment are simply ri- 
diculous, and compliance with them would be 
childish. 

These remarks have extended to a greater 
length than I intended; but the exposure of 
mistatements necessarily occupies more space 
than that which is exposed. Reckless assertions 
may easily have the merit of brevity, while the 
proof that they are unfounded must consist of 
details that are in themselves tedious. Still as 
you, Mr. Editor, have inserted the attack, I rely 
upon your sense of justice to admit the defence ; 
and the more so, as what I have written is really 
a proof that your favourable critique on Dr. 8.’s 
Dictionaries is fully justified by their merits. 

Fat Puar. 





ORIENTATION. 
(2™¢ S. v. 378.) 


In the lately-published Report of the Bedford- 
shire Architectural and Archzologica! Society, 
there is a valuable paper “ On Festival Orieata- 
tion,” read at the Annual Meeting of the Society 
Nov. 11, 1856, by Wm. Airy, MA. Vier of 
Keysoe, Rector of Bwynebed. and Rural Deas. He 
enumerates, as the chief difficulties in the vay of 
determining the “Festival Orientation” (i.e. the 
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“presumed pointing of a church to the place of hoods. For the first five years from Incepting, 


sunrise on the day of its patron saint”) :—1. The 
discordance between the bearings of the nave and 
chancel (“it is of course impossible to say whe- 
ther we should take the bearings of the chancel 
or the nave”). 2. The non-correspondence of the 
village feasts with the dedication festival. 3. The 
re-dedication of many churches (e.g. Clapham). 
4. Many saints have several festivals (e. g. St. 
Nicholas has two; St. Martin, three; St. John 


| 


Baptist, four; St. Peter, five; St. Mary-the-Vir- | 


gin, eight). The change of style must also be 


borne in mind, and twelve days allowed in the | 


calculations. 

Mr. Airy brings forward numerous examples of 
the disagreements in “ Festival Orientation,” and 
then sums up against the theory : — 


“T can say with certainty that its application was not 
general. I have tried to ascertain whether it might not 
have been a refinement introduced in the later periods of 
church architecture, but I can find no sure ground for 
this supposition A very few words must suffice 
for the supposition which is held by some, that the direc- 
tion of the building was determined by the place of sun- 
rise at the commencement of the foundation, irrespective 
of its patron saint’s day. If this supposition were correct, 
what would probably be the direction of the great ma- 
jority of our churches? I should suppose that the most 
favourable time of year for laying the foundation of any 
large building would be the first three months of sum- 
mer ; and yet, it is a singular thing that I have never met 


Masters of Arts are termed Regents, and wear 
the black silk hood lined with white silk. After 
| the completion of five years, their non-regency 
begins, and their hoods lose the white, and assume 
the black silk lining. (See Cambridge Calendar 
in principio, where the division of the Senate into 
the two houses of Regents and Non-regents, 
otherwise called the white-hood and the blacks 
| hood house, is mentioned.) The proctors, hows 
ever, and some other ancient University officers 
} are called necessary Regents, and always wear 
“ white hoods.” Thus the black hood becomes 
the badge of the Non-regent. Bachelors in the 
Faculties of Law and Medicine, being in the po- 
sition of M.A. (save that they are not members 
of the Senate at all), are, however, assimilated to 
Non-regents, and wear the black hood. They 
also wear the M.A. gown. Mr. G. states that 
the M. B. wears “ black lined with white silk.” 
I dare say some M. B.'s have worn this, for I 
have seen a LL.B. wear the same. It is, how- 
ever, quite wrong; for the white hood belongs to 
the Regent M.A. only. A reference to Gunning’s 
Ceremonies of the University of Cambridge will 
show that I am right about the Non-regent habit 
being proper for LL.B. and M.B. Unfortunately 
I have not got the book at hand, or would refer 
As to Mus. B., I doubt if 


| to chapter and verse. 


with one church pointing to the place of sunrise on any | (except by courtesy) he has a right to any hood 


day between the 1st of May and the 9th of August. There | gt all. 


may, of course, be some which do; but they are not suf- 
ficiently common to afford any evidence in support of 
this theory.” 


And this is his conclusion : — 


“ T have observed but one church diverging more than 
30 degrees from the East; not above six or seven di- 
verging more than 20; and not double that number di- 
verging above 10, but hundreds whose divergence from 
the East is less than 10 degrees, or, I may say, less than 
5. And such being the case,— no rule of any kind being 
traceable in these divergencies, but every appearance of 
their being accidental,— we can come to no other con- 
clusion than that the ancient church-builders had no idea 
of following the sun through all the points between the 
summer and winter solstices, in his courses northward 
and southward to the rporai jeAioo; bat that they gave 
their fabrics a general bearing, as nearly as they could de- 
termine at the time, towards the mean place of his rising 
—the East.” 

Curnpert Beps. 


COLOUR OF UNIVERSITY HOODS. 
(2"* S, v. 234. 324, 402.) 
Mr. Gurcn has been at so much pains, and is 


so nearly right, that he deserves assistance in 
making his list more correct than it is. To begin 


with my own University (Cambridge). Mr. G. 
does not seem to be aware of the division of 
Masters of Arts into Regents and Non-regents, 
and has consequently missed a peculiarity in their 





| However, I believe he wears a black one, 

All the rest of the Cambridge hoods as given by 
Mr. Gutc# are correct, except that black bor« 
dered with fur would be a more accurate descrip- 
tion of the B.A. hood. (The Regent M. A. hood, 
anciently, was black lined with white a As to 
Oxford — ne sutor ultra crepidam; but I cannot 
help thinking that the D. D. hood is not “ Red 
cloth lined with black silk,” but “ Black cloth 
lined with scarlet cloth.” Aut. Tris. 





Permit me to offer a few corrections to Mr. 
Gutcn's Notes on University Hoods. First, in all 
cases where the word “red” is used it should be 
“ scarlet ;" next, the LL.D or D.C.L. hood of Ox- 
ford is lined with rose-coloured silk ; that of Cam- 
bridge, I suspect, should be lined with white 
ermine. See a tomb in Canterbury Cathedral in 
a chapel in the north-west of the choir. I think 
it is called the Dean’s Chapel. The white fur 
(which is still used in the D. D.’s and D.C. L.’s 
full dress at Cambridge, and also in Doctors’ 
Commons), was I imagine disused on account of 
its inconvenient weight, and rose-coloured silk 
substituted in modern times. The B.C. L. hood 
of Oxford is edged with white fur. I believe that 
the M.D. hood of Oxford is precisely the same as 
that for D. C. L., and so lined with rose-coloured 
silk. The M.B. hood at Cambridge is I think 
plain black. The M. A. hood at Oxford is lined 
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with crimson silk ; that at Cambridge is, after five 
years’ standing, black silk without lining, the 
wearer then becoming a member of the black- 
hood house, or non-regent. 

The B. A. hood of Oxford is of black stuff pro- 
perly, not silk, and should be lined, not with white 
Sur, I suspect, that being a distinction for the 
higher degrees only, but (as at Cambridge twenty 
or thirty years ago) with /amb’s wool. The white 
Sur has been adopted because it is prettier. I 
really believe that no better reason can be given. 
The Oxford B.C.L.’s hood ought not probably for 
the same reason to be edged with white fur, but 
with lamb’s wool. The Dublin M.A. hood is 
lined, not with light blue, but with Zilac silk. 

Of the other hoods of London, Durham, Dublin, 
St. David's, and St. Bees, I cannot give any in- 
formation. 

Now as to the form of the several hoods: those 





worn at Cambridge and for the higher degrees at 
Oxford are to be found in very ancient sculptures 
and brasses, and are like those worn by several 
monastic orders, particularly the Benedictines at 
Catania in — ¢ The Cambridge tailors, how- 
ever, try to spoil their form by rounding off their 
corners, which, like the points of the sleeve of the 
surplice, should be angular, and by a long neck- 
strap, which causes them to hang too low down 
the back. For the scanty M.A., B.C.L., and B.A. 
hoods of Oxford, I believe no ancient example 





ean be found. As hoods, or for a covering of the 
head, in bad weather for instance, they are utterly | 
useless. 

As to the London robe-makers, they, Z know, 
adopt a cut of their own, and which is for the | 
most part quite different from the Cambridge | 
forms at least, from some of Oxford too. They 
also substitute for the rose-colour of the higher 
degrees of that University a very pretty shot | 
silk (light blue, shot with crimson, I think) without | 
the smallest authority. 

I have written this in great haste, but in sub- 
stance I am sure that where I have given any new | 
information it is correct. D.C.L. Cantas. 





In the useful table compiled by Mr. Gutcu 
(p- 402.), he sets down the M.A. hood of Dublin 
as “ black silk, lined with light blue;” had he fol- | 
lowed the description given in my former con- 
tribution (p. 324.), he would have more correctly | 
stated that the lining was dark blue, which is the 
colour almost invariably used. The robe-makers 
here (who have no such scruples as your cor- 
respondent ascribes to the London ones) would 
term it royal blue. | 

It would be an improvement to transpose the 
two first columns of Mr. Gutcn’s table; and I 
should have been better pleased to see that the | 
compiler had the accuracy to place the University | 
of Dublin in its proper position next to Oxford | 
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and Cambridge, instead of after the comparativel 
modern institutions of London and Durham. It 
is too much the fashion to consider everything 
Trish as necessarily inferior. 

What hood is used at S. Aidan’s, Birkenhead, 
for the degree of B.D. which that college is em- 
powered to grant? Also some notice of the hoods 
of the Queen's University, Ireland (if any), and 
of the Cantuar degrees, concerning which “ N. & 
Q.” has already given us some information. 

Joun Riston Garstin. 

Dublin. 





DIOCESAN REGISTRY, CORK. 
(2™ S. v. 394.) 


I have great pleasure in communicating the fol- 
lowing account of the Records now preserved in 
the Diocesan Registry of Cork for the information 
of Mr. J. R. Garstin. The oldest document in 
the registry is a book of copies of wills, inven- 
tories, and a few presentations to livings of about 
the middle of the reign of Queen Elizabeth; and 
the oldest entry in this book is the inventory of 
the goods of William Fitz-Edmund Roche : — 

“ Qui 29° die Novembris in vigilia Sancti Andria fluc- 
tibus maris et tempestate oppressus submersusque est in 
eundo seu navigando Flandriam usque A°. Dni. 1547.” 


These inventories generally contain an accurate 
account of the merchantable commodities of that 
riod, and their value. The will of Nicholas 
ett, Provost-marshal of the province of Mun- 
ster, which was proved Sept. 4, 1572, also contains 
a very interesting account of his armour, &c. 
This book was obtained from the executors of an 


| Archdeacon Roche by John Travers, the registrar 


who was brought from England by Bishop Lyon, 
and was brother-in-law to the poet Spenser. He 
and his two sons, Robert (afterwards Sir Robert 
Travers, Vicar-General) and Zachary Travers, 
Registrar, seem to be the first who placed the 
records in a way of preservation. However, there 
is no other record lies than the first original will 
(1606), from which the series is continued to the 
present time with copies from 1750, and some 
older copies of wills which were transferred else- 
where. The inventories, administration bonds, and 
marriage licence bonds, reach nearly as far back as 
the original wills; and from about the same time 
(say 1625) a list of the clergy may be deduced 
from the Visitation Books (a task which I com- 
menced last winter), but the early appointments 
of them are not forthcoming, though it is other- 
wise in Cloyne diocese, where probably the Cork 
appointments might be found; as the two dio- 
ceses were formerly united, and the records (on 
the separation) very carelessly divided, as we now 

in Cork some of the old Visitation Books 
of Cloyne. I must not forget to mention another 
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here preserved, which was originally the “leger’ 
belonging to the counting-house of the Fagans, 
merchants of Cork in 1665, and the entries show 
that they doubtless were amongst the “ merchant 
princes” of that day. How it got mixed up with 
ecclesiastical records I cannot discover; but on 
August 26, 1682, the blank leaves were used for 
entering the nominations to livings, curacies, and 


in fact the general business of the diocese of Cork | 


and Ross, until February 23, 1703. More than 

half the book contains copies of wills, extending 

from about the beginning to the middle of the last 

century. There are also subscription lists, and 

other matters of that kind, common to all diocesan 

registries. R. C. 
Cork. 


“cock A HOOP.” 
(1* S. x. 56.; 2°47 S. v. 426.) 


The phrase, “ cock a hoop,” has assumed various 
forms in our choice vernacular: such as “ cock on 
hoop,” “cock in a hoop,” &c. All these modifica- 
tions appear to spring originally from a French 
source, cog huppé. 


Among the numerous varieties of gallinaceous | 


birds, the cog huppé is that description of barn- 
door fowl which has a tuft (huppe) on the head ; 
@ race conspicuous in all poultry shows, of which 
a French description may be found in the Dict. 
Clas. @ Hist. Nat. vol. iv. p.426. But in order 
to trace the connexion between cog huppé and 
“cock a hoop” (in the uppish signification of this 
latter phrase), a word must be said respecting 
both cog and huppé. 

Coq, like cock in English, is used to imply what 
we express by fop-sawyer: the man who com- 
mands, dictates, takes the lead, or stands at the 
head. Thus in English we have “cock of the 
walk,” “cock of the club” (Spectator, cited by 
Dr. Richardson), &c. So in, French, “coq du 
village,” “ coq de la paroisse” (the chief person). 

Then again, with regard to the term Auppé, it 
does not apply merely to the fowl so designated, 
but to “topping people.” ‘Une personne riche, 
notable, de haut parage,” is huppé. (Flem. and 
Tib. Dictionary.) Individuals eminent by posi- 
tion were “des plus huppez” (Boyer). Attaching 
these meanings to huppé and to cog, I think we 
may safely derive “ — a hoop” from cog huppé. 

Still, however, with respect to the phrase “fo 
sit cock in a hoop,” your correspondent P. H. F. 
seems to have the best grounds for his opinion 
that, to ascertain the full and exact meaning of 
this expression, we must look farther. In this in- 
stance, “cock a hoop” appears to have passed into 
a new signification. May we not find an illustra- 
tion of “ sit cock in a hoop” in those bird-cages, 
or aviaries, which, for the accommodation of their 


| winged tenants, have a ring or hoop suspended 
and swinging free? Where several birds live in 
| the same aviary or cage, only one at a time can 
| sit in the said hoop. The “cock” of the cage oc- 
| cupies it by his superior prowess; and then may 
very properly be said “to sit cock in the hoop.” 

| Compare, in old English, “ cock of the roost.” 
Tuomas Boys. 


P.S. It should be remarked that, in French, 
huppe (formerly houpe) appears to be sometimes 
confounded with créfe. Strictly speaking, how- 
| ever, créte is the comb, common to most gallina- 
| ceous birds; and huppe is the tuft, possessed only 

by a few varieties, and by the pewit, hoopoo, &c. 


WITCHCRAFT : CASE OF MRS. HICKES. 
(1* S. v. 394. 514.) 


Turning over an old volume of “N. & Q.”I 
perceived an interesting Query on these subjects, 
which has not been answered. J. H. L. and Mr. 
Crosstey desire to know the authority for the 
| statement that Mrs. Hickes and her daughter, 
| aged nine years, were executed at Huntingdon for 
witchcraft so lately as the year 1716. Having 
recently seen the same statement in Mr. Charles 
| Phillips’s work on Capital Punishments, I took the 
| liberty of writing to that gentleman respecting it, 
| and through his polite reply I am able to answer 
your correspondents’ queries. 

Mr. Phillips referred me to Dr. Parr’s Charac- 
ters of Fox, p. 370., where I read as follows : — 


“I know not that Judge Powel was a weak or a hard- 
hearted man. But I do know that in the Augustan age 
| of English literature and science, when our country was 
| adorned by a Newton, a Halley, a Swift, a Clarke, and an 
Addison, this judge, in 1712, condemned Jane Wenham 
| at Hertford, who, in consequence perhaps of a contro- 
| versy that arose on her case, rather than from any inter- 
position of Powel, was not executed; and that five years 
| afterwards he at Huntingdon condemned, for the same 

crime, Mary Hickes and her daughter Elizabeth, an infant 
of eleven years old, who were executed on Saturday the 
17th July, 1716. 

Parr refers as his authority to Gough’s British 
Topography, vol. i. p. 439., where, under “ Hunt- 
ingdonshire,” I read — 


“A more tragical story we have in ‘The whole trial 
and examination of Mrs. Mary Hickes and her daughter 
Elizabeth but of nine years of age, who were condemned 
the last assizes held at Huntingdon for witchcraft, and 
there executed, on Saturday the 28th July, 1716. With 
an account of the most surprising pieces of witchcraft 
they played whilst under their diabolical compact, the 
like never heard of before: their behaviour with several 
divines who came to converse with ’em whilst under sen- 
tence of death; and last dying speeches and confession 
at the place of execution. Lond.’ 12mo. Eight pages. 
A substantial farmer apprehends his wife and favourite 
child; the latter for some silly illusions practised on his 
weakness; the former for the antiquated folly of killing 
her neighbours in effigy: and Judge Wilmot suffers them 
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on their own confession four years after his I ask you, 5, Whether you have not more reason to give 


to be 
wiser brother had ventured his own life to save that of | 


an old woman at Hertford.” 


And in the “ Additions and Corrections to | 
Huntingdonshire” I find “for Judge Wilmot” 
read “Judge Powel.” There can be little doubt, | 
therefore, that Gough is the originator of the 
statement, and as little doubt that he was so 
upon very dubious, though apparently specific | 
authority: for, from the correction as to the | 
name of the judge who tried the case, it is clear 
that he stated that at least upon hearsay or 
conjecture, as it is also clear that he is wrong as 
to both of them: for the first Wilmot that sat 
on the bench was made a judge in 1755; and | 
the last of the three Powells who were judges 
died July 17, 1713. I am myself inclined to | 


think that Gough was imposed upon by some | 
canard, no more veracious than “an evening edi- 

tion” of modern days with “the last news from | 
Sebastopol ;” and that though such a report as 

Gough copies the title of was in existence, no such 
trial or execution ever took place. Mr. Cross- 
LEY gives very substantial reasons for coming to | 

t conclusion, in which I concur; and I may | 
add, that, like him, I have searched extensively to 
find any original reference to the case, but with- | 
out success. Had there been such a trial and 
execution, it is scarcely credible that Hutchinson, | 
who published his work in 1718, and a second 
edition in 1720, should not have alluded to it. 
Haying cited Dr. Parr’s attack upon the judge 
who tried Jane Wenham, it is but right at the | 
same time to point out its injustice. So far from | 
Jutige Powell's conduct being such as he chooses | 
to assume, if he had but taken the trouble to read | 
& page or two earlier in Gough’s Topography, he | 
would have found it stated (p. 434.) :— * This | 
poor woman, against the opinion of Judge Powel, | 
who tried her, was found guilty by a jury. She, | 
however, received a pardon from the queen.” And 
again: “Mr, Bragge, in his evidence on her | 
trial, declared on the faith of a clergyman he 
believed her to be a witch ; whereupon the judge 
told him that therefore on the truth of a judge he 
took him to be no conjuror.” 

Moreover, Parr, but for this wanton attack on 
one spoken of by Sir Walter Scott, with reference | 
to this very trial, as “a sensible and philosophic | 
judge,” might have been supposed to know some- 
Shing of a trial rsspecting which there was so 
much controversy, and at least to have read so 
well-known a book as Hutchinson's. Had he 
known it, he would have found (p. 166.), with re- 
ference to Jane Wenham's trial, and the pam- 

lets it provoked (many of which are in the 
ibrary of the British Museum), a question in some | 
measure applicable to himself ; — 


“And therefore, instead of closing your book with a | 
animas nostras, and reflecting upon the Court, 





| ble gentleman, who kept you from she 


God thanks that you met with a wise jndge, and a sensi- 

ding innocent 

blood, and reviving the meanest and cruellest of all su- 
perstitions amongst us?” 

J.J. P. 





Replies ta Minor Queries. 
Diurnals of King Charles I. (2"* 8. v. 295.) — 


| Oxonrensis asks after the Diurnals of Charles I. 


about the date of August 1644 or 1645? I have 
an old book in my possession, of which the follow- 
ing is a copy of the title-page : — 

“The Diurnal Occurrences or Dayly Proceedings of 
Both Houses in this Great and Happy Parliament, From 


| the third of November, 1640, to the third of November, 
| 1641, with a Continuation of all the speeches from June 


last to the third of November, 1641. London: Printed for 
William Cooke, and are to be sold at his shop at Furni- 
vall’s Inne Gate, Holbourne, 1641.” 

The Diurnals or daily doings of Parliament ter- 
minate November 3, 1641. After which are two 
speeches of the Right Hon. Wm. Lord Viscount 
Say and Seal upon Bill against Bishops, 

The Heads of a Conference delivered by Mr. 
Pymm at a Committee of both Houses, June 24, 
1641. 

A Convocation Speech by Mr. Thos, Worms 
against Images, Altars, Crosses, &c. H. B. 


The Straloch MS. (2™ §. v. 437.) — Your cor- 
respondent Dr. Epwarp F, Rimpavtr remarks, 
in his notice of this very interesting musical relic, 
that “at Chalmers’s sale an incognito collector 
carried off the prize for three shillings!” and ex- 
presses a desire to make the acquaintance of 
the present possessor of the MS, Now as I am 
anxious to assist him in his search, I beg to sa 
that I was present at the sale of Mr. Chalmers 
library in November, 1842, and upon referring to 
my copy of the sale catalogue, which I have all 
marked with the purchasers’ names and the prices 
paid for each article, I find that the MS. in ques- 
tion was sold to a Mr. Brumby for the sum of 
31, 15s. Perhaps this additional information may 
be the means of leading to the discovery of its 
present possessor, T. G, S. 

Edinburgh. 


Can a Man be his own Grandfather ? (2 8. v. 
434.*)— W. J. F. who undertakes to answer this 
Query in the affirmative, mentions the circumstance 
as having actually occurred, and therefore common 
politeness forbids one to doubt that it is a fact, 
though, I believe, unprecedented, and I still think 
it requires some explanation. 

The whole case as stated by your correspondent 
appears unnecessarily complicated. That a man 





* In the sixth line of the article grandfather is a mis- 
print for grandmother. } 
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may become his own grandfather in the sense in- | 
tended by W, J. F. no one can ever have doubted, | 
but why not state the case shortly thus? —A | 
widower and his son marry, The father marries 
the daughter of a widow, and the son marries the 
young lady's mother, thereby becoming father to 

is own father, and consequently grandfather to | 
W. R. M. | 


Mary Queen of Scots’ Portrait (2™ 8. iv. passim.) 
— A very beautiful portrait, and believed by com- 
petent judges to be of Mary Queen of Seots, is | 
now in the collection of a clergyman in Norwich. 
On the same authority it is attributed to Fran- 
coise Clouet, better known as Jeanette or Janet, a 
French artist who flourished during the interval 
between 1540 and 1560, The figure is matronly, 
and the dress has the ysual standing ruff; the 
tippet is of white satin, with acanthus pattern in 
imitation of inlaid armour, and edged with er- 
mine. The general tone of the painting is of the 
Elizabethan — and the texture of the canvas 
is also corroborative of the alleged date, This 
— was formerly in the possession of the 

uke of Grafton, 

To such of your readers as are interested in 
this subject these particulars will be acceptable, 
and any information that may tend to establish 
the authenticity of this portrait or disprove the 
claim to originality will be alike duly appreciated. 

H. Davensy. 


Masterson Family (2™ 8. v, 395.) — Master- 
son neither is, nor does it sound like, a good old 
Lancashire name, such being generally taken from 
the name of some township or other place in which 
it is not uncommon to find the family still holding 
property. The Heralds’ Visitation of 1664 gives 
above 170 of these local names, sixty of which 
are “ of that ilk,” as Trafford of Trafford, Hoghton 
of Hoghton, &c, Six names only end in son. 
Eight, viz. three Butlers (Pincerna), two Parkers, 
one Porter, one Mercer, and one Sclatour (Sla- 
ter ?), may be termed professional, and about fifty 
rank under none of these heads, Pp, F. 


Paintings of Christ bearing the Cross (2"¢ 8. v. | 
378. 424.)—Ingram adds, that the altar-piece in 
Magdalen College chapel, Oxford, has been “ at- 
tributed in succession to three different artists — 
Guido, Ludovico Caracci, and Moralez el Divino ;” 
and that “it has been copied by Egginton in the 
east window of the church of Wanstead, in Essex.” | 
(Memorials, ii. 24.) Curupert Bepe. | 


Etymology and Heraldry (2™ 8. v, 442.)— | 
Heraldry would scarcely be of so much use to 
etymologists as G.C.G. supposes, because heraldic | 
terms are generally merely the French words for 
what heralds wish to express, now, indeed, some- | 
what antiquated and corrupted, Thus jitchy, or 
Jichée, as Guillim has it, is applied to a cross | 


his father's son; i. e. himself. 





sharpened at the lower end, because jicher is the 
French verb “to stick into, pitch or thrust in.” 
We have coward, cowardice, and the provincialism 
to cow, i.e. daunt, from the old French words 
couard and couardise, Guillim does not admit 
eouard among heraldic terms at all, nor gives an 

print of an animal thus degraded. Robson tells 
us couée is a French term for coward, and that a 
lion with his tail so hanging down is termed dif- 


| famé by French heralds. Suca a bearing would 


in fact be a disgraceful one, which accounts for 
its extreme rarity, if it be in use at all in actual 
heraldry at present. I am not aware of any 
family who bear animals couard. 

I am neither gainsaying nor upholding the derf- 
vation of couard from queue, but only questioning 
the value of heraldry to etymologists. If we have 
never seen a lion couard on a shield we all know 
how a frightened dog holds his tail, and a French 
Dictionary is a safer guide than the heraldic glos- 
sary corrupted from it. P. BP. 


Mortar carrying a Punishment for Scolds (2™ 
S. v. 48.) —G. L. R. is perfectly correct in 
stating that in some towns a scold was punished 
by being made to carry a wooden mortar. In 
Boys’s History of Sandwich, in describing the 
Town Hall, he says ; — 

“In the second story the armeir, offensive and defen- 
sive, of the trained bands, and likewise the cucking-stool 
and wooden mortar for punishment of scolds, were pro- 
served till lately.” — P, 789. 

And in his Annals of the Town, p.708., 1637:— 

“ A woman carried the wooden mortar throughout the 
town hanging on the handle of an old broom upon her 
shoulder, one going before her tinkling a small bell, for 
abusing Mrs. Mayoress, and saying she cared not a —— 
for her.” 

On the cucking-stool was engraved — 

“ Of members y* tonge is worst or best ; 
An yll tonge oft doeth breede unrest.” 


C. pe D. 


Cutts Family (1* 8. xii. 353. 501.) — Having o 
marriage settlement (temp. Henry VIII.) and a 
few other papers relating to the family of Cutts, I 
wish to learn who is the present representative of 
that race. Josern Rix. 

St. Neots. 


Pancake Bell (2 S, v. 391.) —H. B. is in- 
formed that in Jackson’s History of St. George's 
Church, Doncaster, page 68., it is stated that at 
that town a “ Pancake bell is rung at ten, for- 
merly at eleven, o'clock, on Shrove Tuesda 
morning.” With the destruction of the chure 


| bells by the fire of 1853, however, the custom has 


most probably perished also. Fryinc-Pan. 


Cryptography (2 8. v. 388. 397. 444.)—Your 


| correspondent may further consult page 13. of 


“The Jewell-house of Art and Nature, 1694,” 
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where he will find “how to write a letter secretlie 
that cannot easilie be discovered, or suspected.” 
There is an interesting article on Cipher in the 
last completed volume of The Leisure Hour. 

Of books on Cryptography, I have only Fal- 
coner’s Cryptomenysis Patefacta, 1685, and Wil- 
kins’s Mercury, 1694. C. Mansriecp Inevesy. 


Colonel John Howard Payne, Author of “ Home 
Sweet Home” (2™ S. iv. 10.) —I have been re- 
cently informed by Colonel Chandler, the present 
United States Consul-General at Tunis, that the 
place of Mr. Payne’s birth, as stated in the Me- 
moirs, to which reference has been made in “N. 
& Q.” of July, 1857, is incorrect; he having been 
born in the town of East Hampstead, Long Is- 
land, and in the State of New York, on June 8, 
1792. 

Colonel Chandler has also kindly informed me 
that the following appropriate and beautiful lines, 
from the pen of R. S. Chilton, Esq., have been 
added to the inscription, which has already ap- 
peared in “N. & Q.”:— 

“Sure when his gentle spirit fled 

To realms beyond the azure dome, 

With outstretched arms God’s angels said, 

Welcome to Heaven, ‘ Home Sweet Home.’ ” 


An able writer is now engaged in writing a life | 
of Howard Payne, and from the many original | 


manuscripts of this well-known poet, tragedian, 
and writer, which he holds in his possession, an 
interesting work may be shortly expected. 
Witriam WIntsROop. 
Malta. 


Mother Carey's Chickens (2"* S. v. 317.) — 
Knapp, in Knowledge for the People, gives the fol- 
lowing reason why the petrels were thought to 
predict a storm : — 


“Because they seem to repose in a common breeze; 
but se the approach or during the continuation of a 
gale they surround a ship, and catch up the small animals 
which the agitated ocean brings near the surface, or any 
food that may be dropped from the vessel. Whiskin 
like an arrow through the deep valleys of the abyss, an 
darting away over the foaming crest of some mountain 
wave, they attend the labouring bark in all her perilous 


course. hen the storm subsides they retire to rest, and | 


are no more seen, Our sailors have from very early times 
called these birds ‘ Mother Carey’s Chickens.’ ” 
R. W. Hacxwoop. 


Old Seal of the London Bridge Estate; and 


Thames Frozen (2™ S. v. 414.)—Consult Chroni- | 
cles of London Bridge, by an Antiquary (2nd | 


edit., London, Tegg, 1839), for an account of the 
memorable “ frost fair” on the Thames in 1814; 
and the Rev. Dr. Rocx will probably find among 
the numerous illustrations an engraving of the 
seal which he wishes to see. 

Who was the author of this book ?* It seems 





[* Richard Thomson, Esq., the respected librarian of 
the London Institution, } 





| the result of much archeological research, and 
bespeaks an author familiar with such studies. 

In my copy of Howell’s Londinopolis I have 
noted that in pp. 315—7. of the Chronicles there 
is a bibliographical notice of that work. 

Joun Riston Garstin. 

Dublin. 


Antiquarian Relic (2™ S. v. 411.) — Cups inlaid 
with coins are not particularly rare in England, 
and collectors can generally obtain them in Lon- 
don from the dealers in curiosities and old conti- 
nental plate. They are regarded as convivial and 
not as church plate here. That described by J. 
H. A. B. is, however, an uncommonly large one, 
as ten inches is above the usual height, and the 
coins are rarely as large as dollars. P. P. 


Children’s Games (2™ §. v. 415.) — Your cor- 
respondent, Mr. Orror, will find, in Halliwell’s 
Dictionary of Archaisms, the following description 
of the game of cobnutte : — 

“ A game which consists in pitching at a row piled up 
in heaps of four, three at the bottom and one at the top 
of each heap. All the nuts knocked down are the pro- 
perty of the pitcher. The nut used for pitching is called 
the Cod. It is sometimes played on the top of a hat with 
two nuts, when one tries to break the nut of the other 
| with his own, or with two rows of hazel nuts strung on 
strings through holes bored in the middle. The last is 
een J the more modern game, the first-mentioned 

ing clearly indicated by Cotgrave in v. Chartelet : ‘ the 
| childish game cobnut, or (rather) the throwing of a ball 

at a heape of nuts, which, when done, the thrower takes 

as many as he hath hit or scattered.’ It is also alluded 

to in Florio, ed. 1611, pp. 88. 333.; Clarke’s Phraseologia 
Puerilis, 1666, p. 322.” 

What the guayting, or, as Mr. Orror, quoiting, 
may have to do with the game of cobnut, I cannot 

conceive. J. M. G. 


Roman Catholic Geography (2™ S. v. 436.) — 

Under this title, evidently not intended to be com- 
plimentary, a correspondent inquires for the re- 
spective situations of four ancient Catholic colleges 
in Scotland: Meupel, Samalaman, Scalan, and 
Lismore. When it is recollected that the Catholics 
were obliged to lie hid from persecution in their 
| mountain fastnesses, it is only wonderful that 
schools or colleges could have been established any- 
where. Before the appointment of the first Catho- 
lic bishop, after the Reformation, in 1694, a school 
had been established in the mountains, and this 
perhaps was at the spot called Meupel ; but where 
it was, I am not able to state. Sealan was a small 
Catholic seminary near Presholme in the Enzie, 
in a deep valley, so encompassed with hills as to 
be almost without sunshine. The seminary was 
transferred from Scalan to Aquhorties in Aber- 
deenshire by Bishop Hay, July 24, 1799. Sama- 
laman must have been near Scalan. Bp. Alex- 
ander Macdonald died there Sept. 9, 1791. The 
island of Lismore, on the western coast of Scot- 
| land, is well known. F. C. H. 
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Byron and Zischylus (2°* S. v. 454.) — The 
celebrated p on the death of Kirke White, 
extracted by J. R. from Byron’s English Bards 
and Scotch Reviewers, is plagiarised from Waller's 
verses “To a Lady singing a Song of his Com- 
posing,” and commencing : — 

“ Chloris, yourself you so excell, 

When you vouchsafe to breathe my thought, 
That, like a spirit, with this spell 

Of my own teaching I am caught. 
That eagle's fate and mine are one, 

Which, on the shaft that made him die, 
— a feather of his own, 

Wherewith he wont to soar so high.” 

“ This,” says Fenton, in his excellent edition of Wal- 
ler’s Works (4to., Lond., 1729), “alludes to an sopian 
fable which is to be found in the most ancient collections ; 
and I remember Gabrias has comprehended it after his 
dry manner in four Greek iambics; but it appears with 
all the grace and purity of Phzdrus in the late ingenious 
Mr. Alsop’s translation : — 


“ ¢ Jejuna prominenti aquila saxo insidens,’” &c. 


I fear there exists a great diversity of opinion 
respecting the scrupulosity of the noble poet in 
acknowledging his numerous plagiarisms from the 
classics and other sources. Many believe that 
his lordship’s admiration, &c., were not limited to 
the Fragments of ZEschylus. B. 


Hereford Missal (2™ S. v. 455.) —The Museum 
have given the very large sum of 300/. for this 
volume, on account of its being the only perfect 
copy. Besides the two Bodleian copies, there is 
one in the library of St. John’s, Oxford. This is 
on paper, but a good deal stained, and imperfect. 
It is impossible to say whether there was more 
than one edition, it being quite possible that others 
may still turn up. I have myself at various times 
come across rare English service-books in most 
unlikely places: for example, there is an early 
English missal, different from any I have seen, in 
the public library at Malta. It has a date, 1309, 
but is probably earlier. And there is a better 
chance of finding printed than MS. books, because 
so many were published abroad. J.C. J. 


Sir John Wolley, Knt. (2™ 8. v. 437.) —He was 
a Privy Councillor, and Latin Secretary to Queen 
Elizabeth ; admitted Chancellor of the Order of 
the Garter April 23, 1589; died Feb. or March 





1595-6, and was buried in St. George’s Chapel of | 
St. Paul’s Cathedral. 
See Ellis’s ed. of Sir Wm. Dugdale’s History of | 
St. Paul's, at page 71. of which is given a large 
engraving of his monument, and a copy of the 
inscription containing some biographical inform- | 
ation concerning himself and his family. See also 
p- 213. of that work. 
“ Honest Izaak” Walton informs us, in his | 
Life of Dr. Donne, Dean of St. Paul's, that Sir 
John Wolley’s widow (then married to Lord 


Ellesmere, Chancellor and Keeper of the Great 
Seal), was aunt of Donne’s wife Anne, daughter 
of Sir George More, Chancellor of the Order of 
the Garter, and Lieutenant of the Tower. 

He tells how in right of this relationship Sir 
John’s only son Sir Francis of Pirford, Surrey, 
befriended his kinsman when in distress, and 
eventually reconciled the Dean's father-in-law to 


im. 
The MS. collections of Adam Wolley of Allen 
Hill, co. Derby, an eminent genealogist and topo- 
grapher, which he bequeathed to the British 
Museum Library, might afford Mr. Rosinson 
some information as to the family history. 
Joun Riston Garstin. 
Dublin. 


Echo Poetry (2™ S. v. 306.) — One of the hap- 
—_— hits of this kind was one attributed, it is be- 
ieved, to Sir Charles Wetherall, when, thirty 
years ago, everybody was running after Paganini 
the violinist : — 

“ What are they who pay three guineas 
To hear a tune of Paganini’s? 
Pack 0’ ninnies,.” 

The laureate in this art of poesie was perhaps 
Archdeacon Wrangham, whose echoing rhymes in 
English, French, Greek, Latin, and Italian may 
be seen in the third volume of his Works, copied 
into Jerdan’s Portrait Gallery, art. WRANGHAM. 

Anon. 


Echo Song.—WLooking through a volume of 
songs set to music, in my possession, I found the 
following ; which I send to the Eprror, hoping 
that it may please some of the readers of “ N. & 
Q.” The words by Addison, the music by Hook. 

“ Echo tell me, while I wander 
O’er this fairy plain to prove him, 
If my ye still grows fonder, 
Ought I in return to love him? 
Echo. Love him, love him. 
“ If he loves, as is the fashion, 
Should I churlishly forsake him ? 
Or in pity to his passion, 
Fondly to my bosom take him? 
Echo, Take him, take him. 
“ Thy advice, then, I’ll adhere to, 
Since in Cupid’s chains I’ve led him; 
And with Henry shall not fear to 
Marry, if you answer ‘ wed him.’ 
Echo. Wed him, wed hi m.” 
Puiir Corson. 


Caste (2™ S. v. 455.) —This word is undoubt- 
edly Portuguese and Spanish, meaning race, clan, 
family, stock, sort, &c. “ Da mesma casta” (Port.), 
of the same kindred. “Hacer casta” (Span.), to 
get a particular breed. It is therefore — 
as Mr. Warwick suggests, that the word repre- 
sents the Arabic kaza: but the original terms for 
what we call caste in India, are Jayath2s— which 
is equivalent to the Latin gentes—and Varant, 
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meaning colour, It is easy to prove that this in- 
stitution of caste — so despotic in India —has been 
from the earliest times, and is still the character- 
istic of all the Indo-European races of men. Al- 
though vastly modified by Christianity, and other 
causes incidental to the races of Aryan origin (ab- 
surdly called Caucasian), caste exists as it has 
always existed, far beyond the regions where it 
became, 
loped. It is one of the many distinct character- 
istics of the Aryan race, as contradistinguished 
from all others, Anprew Steinmetz. 


Miscellaneous. 
NOTES ON. BOOKS, ETC. 


It is very difficult, within the limited space which we 


from circumstances, elaborately deve- | 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 





(284 S. V. 129., Jue 19. 58, 


The translation of the third book, Thalia, then follows; 
and has a like Appendix in four chapters, which treat : — 
I. On the Worship of Venus Urania, throughout = 
East. II. On the Magian Revolution and the Rei 
the pseudo-Smerdis. III. On the Persian System o Ade 
ministration and Government. IV. On the Topography of 
Babylon. When we add that this second volume contains 
nearly two hundred woodcut illustrations, besides maps, 
&c., our readers can judge as well as ourselves of the 
value and importance of Rawlinson’s Herodotus. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer’s vivid and fervid 


| sketch of the life of his friend the great Champion of the 


can devote to such purposes, to convey to the readers of | 


“N, & Q.” a satisfactory notion of the value and extent 
of such a book as The History of Herodotus. A new English 
Version, edited with copious Notes and Appendices, illustrat- 
ing the History and Geography of Herodotus, from the most 
recent Sources of Information; and embodying the Chief 
Results, Historical and Ethnographical, which have been 
obtained in the Progress of Cuneiform and Hieroglyphical 
Discovery. 
Col. Sir Henry Rawlinson, K.C.B., and Sir J. G. Wilkin- 
son, F.R.S., in Four Volumes, with Maps and Illustrations. 
Of these four voluines, two only have appeared; and in- 
stead of merely asserting their great value and interest to 
all who desire to study the Father of History, we will en- 
deavour to prove it by showing what is the amount of 
néw illustrations which Mr. Rawlinson, with the assist- 
ance of his learned kinsman Sir Henry Rawlinson, and of 
Sir Gardner Wilkinson, has been able to throw upon the | 
writings of Herodotus. 
Essay on the Life and Writings of Herodotus; in which 
we have first an outline of his life, then an inquiry as to 
the sources from which he compiled his history, and, 
thirdly, an examination of his merits and defects 
historian. We have then a translation of the first book, 
Clio, which is followed by no less than eleven Essays in 
illustration of it: viz. I. On the Early Chronology and 
History of Lydia. II. On the Physical and Political 
Geography of Asia Minor. III. On the Chronology and 
History of the Great Median Empire. IV. 
Tribes of the Persians. V. On the Religion of the An- 
cient Persiat is. 
VIL. On the 
rian Empire. VIII. 
lonians. IX. On the Geography of Mesopotamia and the 
adjacent Cowatries. X. On the Religion of the Babylo- 
nians and As:;yrians; and XI. On the Ethnic Affinities of 
the Nations o f Western Asia. Besides the bust of Herodo- 


Chronology and History of the great Assy- 


On the History of the later Baby- Mepsoras ov Sin Watrer Scorr. Second edition. 
fol. ['V 


| house in Blackfriars, dated March 


| 
| 
| 
| 


The first volume opens with an | 


as al 


On the Ten | 


VI. On the Early History of Babylonia, | 


tus, and a may, of Western Asia, the volume contains no less | 


than twenty- seven woodcuts. 


The second volume opens | 


with a transl ation of the second book, Euterpe, which is | 


followed by :an Appendix in eight chapters: viz. I. The 


Egyptians bufore the Reign of their King Psammetichus | 


believed the: nselves to be the most ancient of Mankind. 
II, The Egy ptians were the first to discover the Solar 
Year. III. )First brought into Use the Names of 
Twelve Gods, which the Gre = adopted from them. IV. 
When Meri was King. - Have two quite different 
Kinds of Wr iting, Sacred os © ommon, VI. Gymnastic 
Contests. VII, Geometry first known in Egy pt, whence 
it passed intc) Greece, VIII. Historical Notice of Egypt. 


the | 


| isewed in oy ed apne 


Protectionist Party has just been reprinted. Its re- 
publication is well-timed; and Tord George Bentinck, a 
Political Biography, by the Rt. Hon. B. Disraeli, M.P., 
will be read with advantage, not only as a summary of 
the parliamentary history of a very eventful period, but 
as an exposition of thé political principles of the writer, 
and of the party in which he now occupies so important 
a position. 

Let us recommend to the notice of readers interested 
in our early national history a little volume, England 
under the Norman Oc cupation, by James F. Morgan, M.A. 
Mr. Morgan has obviously studied Domesday Book with 
great care and attention, and in a few pages furnishes a 
picturesque and instructive sketch of the Conqueror’s 
policy, and of the general social condition of the country 
when that great national Survey was undertaken. 

On Monday last the British Museum purchased at 


| Messrs. Sotheby & Wilkinson’s for 315/. the autograph 
By George Rawlinson, M.A., &c., assisted by | 


signature of Shakspeare, considered to be the finest in 
existence, which is affixed to the mortgage deed of a 
11, 1612-13. Al- 
though the sum is large, we think the Museum did 
wisely in securing for the great national collection this 
interesting memorial of oar greatest national genius. 

Messrs. Sotheby & Wilkinson will commence on Mon- 
day, the 28th of this month, a sixteen days’ sale of the 
first portion of Dr. Bliss’s valuable library. 

We hope next week to give a report of the prices, &c., 
of the choicest lots in the Surrenden Collection of Books 
and MSS., which have just been sold by Messrs. Puttick 
& Simpson. 


BOOKS AND ODD VOLUMES 
WANTED TO PURCHASE. 
Particulars of Price, &c., of the followi 


the gentlemen by whom they are required 
dresses are given for that purpose. 


Books to be sent direct to 
, and whose names and ad- 


Wyygrenn"’ 's Desrarcues (12 volume edition). Vols. Il. III. V. and 


Wanted by Messrs. Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh. 


Cadell. 1839. 12mo0. 


Book sel 


Wanted by Messrs. H.: yh 





4 Hollis, 5. Mount Street. 


fatices ta rik OY 


We are compelled to pentpoms until ne. 
Crashaw and Shelley Masson's 
Literature, and other articles of inte rest. 


A.L. W. The Right Hon. R. Lowe, the 


J.3.M Nog . For the 
224, 281, 282. 413. 48 


Erratum. nde. v. 410. col, 


t week A. A 


. "ot Fre r a. 
onthly oe o' 


Member for Kidderminster. 
derivation of San Graal, see our \st §. iii. 


. 1. 15. omit “ Colonel Churchill." 

"is + pushed @t noon on Friday, and & also 
The subscription for Stamprev prety rs 

Swe Months forwarded direct from the rer yr the Half 

yearly Tnven) is lle. id. ehikh may 6s Fi | ss Order ta 

‘avour of Messas. Bare Ano Danpr, 186. + 186, pees Traces, + .C.4 to whom 

all Communications ron tux Evrron should 


“Norzs ano Qvenies 











